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Eire: Trifles 


UCH as the people of Eire try to keep their 
skirts out of the mud of war, they cannot avoid 
being splashed by some of the martial traffic that 
passes all round them and through the skies above 
their heads. Discussion about the use that Irish bases 
could be put to by the Royal Navy has died down 
with the more favourable figures of shipping losses in 
recent weeks, but when the submarines come out 
again it will revive, in the Press not only of Great 
Britain but of the United States, too, where there is 
as much indignant incredulity—shared by very many 
Irish-Americans—over Mr De Valera’s attitude as in 
the United Kingdom. There is also, as spring 
approaches and Hitler faces the necessity of doing 
something, the ever-present temptation of an un- 
guarded country, where every field is an aerodrome, 
on England’s rear flank. The bombs recently dropped 
by German aircraft on Dublin and—with supreme im- 
pudence—on the Curragh can hardly have been other 
than deliberate—German airmen know that cities 
lighted at night are not British. The only purpose the 
bombs can possibly have served was to test the Irish 
Government’s reaction to violence. If the reaction was 
(as it turned out to be) merely a virginal protest to 
Berlin, then plans for invasion could proceed. If, on 
the other hand, Mr De Valera drew the ordinary 
common-sense conclusions and started talking mutual 
defence to London, then Hitler would have to think 
again. And if neither disgust in America nor bombs on 
Dublin could awaken the Irish people to their posi- 
tion, the shortage of all forms of imported supplies 
has suddenly come to teach them that they cannot, in 
1941, live alone in a bee-loud glade. 

The Irish attitude possibly arouses even more 
astonishment than anger in England. Is it really pos- 
sible that the Irish cannot see the plain facts of the 
case? That their fate is wrapped up in the issue of 
the war can be proved by merely enquiring, in suc- 


cession, what would happen to them in the event of 
the victory of the two sides. What has Eire to fear 
from a British victory? Not even the most fervid 
Anglophobe has begun to hint at an answer that makes 
a semblance of sense, After a British victory, Eire 
will be left exactly as she is now. But what would 
happen after a German victory? President Roosevelt 
himself has given the answer, Ireland would certainly 
not be allowed, as an ‘* amazing exception,’’ to retain 
her freedom. It is not merely that Hitler cannot 
tolerate the existence of anything free in his vicinity; 
he would insist on taking possession of a country whose 
harbours and landing fields are the nearest to North 
America. Partition, it is true, might in a formal sense 


_be abolished and Belfast might once again be ruled 


from Dublin ; but the ruler in Dublin would not be Mr 
De Valera, it would be The O’Goering himself. Is the 
picture over-drawn ? Who but an escapist can believe 
it ? 

This is Ireland’s interest in the war. But her actions 
are very different. With all her future tied up with the 
victory of one side, she prefers to help the other. The 
help, it is true, is passive rather than active; but it 
is none the less real. Ireland’s neutrality is certainly 
no help to Britain, and it is a powerful assistance to 
Hitler. This is in no way contradicted by the Nazi 
plans for invasion; the fact that an Ireland in German 
occupation would be of still greater value is no dis- 
proof that a neutral Ireland is already of considerable 
assistance to the Germans, Nor does the old argument 
of the weak little neuttal hold water in this case. The 
Nazis will not be deterred from invasion by any con- 
siderations of neutrality; they would be deterred if 
a strong pavy held the Irish ports and a strong army 
was camped on fields. Eire is not even 
properly attending to her self-defence. She would be 
safer, not in greater danger, in the war than cut of 
it. She would, it is true, get a few air-raids; but 
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ring is not likely to spare many machines for such 
ca een mo in And the penalty of clinging to 
neutrality—a penalty which every day makes more 
probable—is to have a total war rage over every one 
of the Four Green Fields. ; 

It is, indeed, incredible that the Irish will not see 
their danger—and that they do not see how they are 
compromising their whole moral position in the world. 
Was it for this, every English Liberal is asking, that 
Ireland’s English friends fought so many bitter 
battles? Were they wrong, after all, in maintaining 
so stoutly that the Irish were fit to govern them- 
selves? And on the other side of the Atlantic many 
who have always taken Ireland’s wrongs and Eng- 
land’s enormity as proven are beginning to wonder 
whether there is not a great deal to be said on the 
other side. 

It would be wrong to lay the sole blame for the 
Irish attitude on Mr De Valera. It is tempting to draw 
a picture of the fanatical England-hater imposing his 
policy on an unwilling country. But it would be false. 
Mr De Valera’s policy is not unpopular; any attempt 
to depart from it would evoke opposition. Seven 
distinct trends of opinion in Eire can be distinguished, 
and it is illuminating to particularise them :— 

1. The positively pro-Nazi faction—not to be com- 
pletely identified with any of the pre-war ** pressure- 
groups” such as the I.R.A., but naturally drawing 
its adherents chiefly from that quarter. This faction 
is small, but not without power of a sinister kind. 

2. The actively anti-British faction, which is pre- 
pared to acquiesce in a German victory and allows 
its hatred of Britain to blind it to the impossibility 
of its hope of being left undisturbed by the victorious 
Nazis. It is mainly this faction which seeks to confuse 
the issue (and does succeed in confusing many other- 
wise clear-headed people) by constant talk of 
** Partition.” 

8. The clerical faction, which is acutely divided in 
mind. The Axis smoke-screen over the Spanish war 
was peculiarly successful among the Irish hierarchy, 
and the delusion that it was a war of religion against 
Communism is dying hard. This idée fiwe was 
curiously little affected by the Nazi persecutions in 
Germany or by the Russo-German Pact. Open or 
unconscious sympathy with the Axis has been 
strengthened by the Vatican’s vacillation since Italy’s 
entry into the war and by propaganda about the 
** Catholic regeneration *’ of Pétain’s France. 

4. The neutrals by conviction, in whom dislike of 
the Nazis and the British is balanced and who escape 
from the irreconcilable conflict in their own minds by 
hoping for the best of both worlds—that is, for un- 
disturbed neutrality at best and, at worst, for pro- 
tection by the hated British against the feared Nazis. 
It is in this faction that Mr De Valera himself should 
probably be placed. 

5. The neutrals by policy, who believe that any 
taking of sides would precipitate a civil war in Ire- 
land, and who, while fearing the worst from outside, 
prefer it to civil strife. 

6. Those who hope that Britain will win, recog- 
nising clearly how much their own countty depends 
on a British victory, but who, under thé pressure of 
all the preceding factors, do nothing about it. 

7. The survivors of the old Nationalist and Unionist 
tradition, who recognise no fundamental distinction 
between the Irish and the other peoples of the Com- 
monwealth, who volunteer in large numbers for the 
British Army, who go over to England for munition 
work, who subscribe to British War Loans and Spit- 
fire funds—but who are helpless .in Eire. 


It is impossible to say what the numerical strength 
of these different factions is. It is fairly certain that 
the number of persons in Nos. 6 and 7 is far greater 
than appears on the surface, as they have been 
deprived for years of any public spokesmen... The first 
two factions are numerically weak, but they have the 
power of terror. The Government cannot take any 
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stron und of principle in opposing them and sup- — 
soles Uiebe violence, having come into existence with 4 
identically the same objects and struggled for power — 
with identically the same weapons. There are too 3 
professional politicians who have edged themselves — 


into power on the anti-English band-wagon and fear 4 : 
they may lose that power if they stop singing, 4 tout ~~ 


ventre, the song they have been singing for thirty 
years ; and this political bias gives an anti-British twist 
to the real or induced befuddlement of the aa ae 


‘in the three middle factions. A democracy 


normally wriggle itself out of a dilemma such as this 
by the educative process of argument and contro- 
versy. The real indictment against Mr De Valera is 
not that he has failed to enunciate any plain and 
decisive policy—he cannot do so with opinion split 
as it is—but that he has stifled discussion and con- 
troversy. Eire has a censorship almost as tight as is 
in force in any neutral country in the world—far 
tighter than in belligerent Britain. Common-sense is 
starved of facts ; logic is deprived of a forum. 


What, then, can we do? There is no possibility of 
striking a bargain. Mr De Valera would not be content 
with anything less than the complete ending of 
** Partition ’’—which, in present circumstances, would 
involve the coercion of Ulster. And he has himself 
declared that he demands this as a right, net as a 
concession in a bargaining match. A united Ireland 
would be as stubbornly neutral as ‘* partitioned ”’ Eire, 
Threats will accomplish gs little as blandishments. It 
is right and proper that Fire should be rationed for im- 
ported goods as severely as Great Britain herself; it is 
only common prudence to see that there are no stocks 
of petrol in a country that invites an invasion ; but any 
attempt to go further and to try to starve the Irish into 
reason has no prospect at all of success. If the ports 
question becomes a matter of life and death, the only 
thing to do, as The Economist has remarked before, is 
to seize them. There will be plenty of moral justifica- 
tion for the act. A policeman in pursuit of a criminal 
can call on the * neutral’? bystander for assistance ; 
and the Whole free world, together with at least half the 
Irish people, acknowledges that there is a criminal at 
large in the world and that Britain is the policeman. 
Those who would condemn such action on moral 
grounds can be asked whether they seriously hold that 
Britain would be right, in the circumstances here postu- 
lated—namely, that possession of the ports becomes a 
matter of life and death for Britain and Ireland to- 
gether—to throw away her chance of winning the war 
and deliver the world over to the Gestapo rather than 
force the Irish to take their blinkers off ? But a seizure 
of the ports is not an action that any British Govern- 
ment would take willingly; it could only be contem- 
plated as a last resort, and we are a very long way 
yet from last resorts. 


In default of this, there is nothing that we in England 
can do about the latest phase of the Irish problem but 
wait and hope, rather against hope, that time, the 
course of events, and the American example—power- 
fully assisted by German bombs—will convert the 
central mass of Irish opinion to a realisation of how 
much interest they have in a British victory. The time 
spent in hopeful patience might well be devoted to 
enquiring whether Anglo-Irish relations have not, for 
a hundred years past, been based on the false premise 
that it is England that should desire, and Ireland that 
should resist, closer relations between the two islands 
—with its corollary that it is always Ireland that makes 
the demands and England that offers the concessions. 
What faint advantage does England get, to-day, out 
of the fact that Eire is formally a member of the 
Commonwealth? And how much disadvantage would 
not Eire draw from a severance of the last tie, from 
the treatment of her goods as foreign goods, from the 
application to her sons and daughters of the Aliens 
Acts? Perhaps we have been making a mistake, all 
these years, in acting the defendant in Anglo-Irish 
affairs. 
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Power 


HE so-called People’s Convention which was held 

in London last week-end merits no more notice 
than any other gathering of a minute knot of peculiar 
people. It is, of course, remarkable—and American 
commentators have not been slow to mark it—that a 
meeting called to support an offer of peace to the 
enemy should have gone unhindered in. wartime. 
There is practical wisdom in tolerance and unfettered 
speech; and it is not possible that the views of these 
bogus claimants to the British radical tradition should 
go on record as representing the opinions of any sig- 
nificant fraction of the nation. What slender interest 
the meeting may have had outside its ranks arises 
from the repeated allegation, disproved by the mere 
fact of the meeting’s own convening, that Britain is 
moving towards a “ Fascist pattern of compulsion.” 

Many people would indeed be glad to learn of any 
evidence that the present Government was willing, 
outside the sphere of conscription for military service, 
to employ compulsory means, where necessary, for 
the securing of victory. The great bulk of the people 
would welcome the news that Ministers were at last 
prepared to use the wide powers of ordering which 
have been freely and deliberately accorded to them— 
not plotted for and seized by violence on the Fascist 
or Nazi model, but granted by the popular voice on 
the democratic principle that salus populi is suprema 
lex. The charges made at the People’s Convention 
gain their interest, not because they reflect any popular 
sentiment or because they have any foundations in 
fact, but because they have something curiously in 
common with the grounds on which Ministers them- 
selves have shrunk from exeeuting their full mandate. 
The reasons which cause one Minister to decline to 
get on with his job because he “‘ prefers being a leader 
to being a dictator,’”’ and lead others to explain away 
inaction on the plea that “ the fullest opportunity 
must be given to free individual enterprise ’’—regard- 
less of the fact that no number of individuals in 
isolation can construct a war economy to fit themselves 
into—these professed reasons spring from precisely 
the same confusion of thought as marked the peculiar 
proceedings at the Convention. 

In the first instance, the confusion is verbal. When, 
alike, Communists (with the dupes who parade with 
them) and conservative Ministers of all parties 
speak of ‘‘ compulsion,”? what they really mean is 
** authority.’? Authority, or imperium as the Roman 
legists called it, is an essential quality of government, 
and in itself it has nothing whatsoever to do with 
oppression—or with “ tyranny ”’ in the modern dero- 
gatory sense of the term. If the People’s Convention 
had shared in the British radical tradition as much as 
its name, harking back at least to the Chartists, would 
imply, its members would have known, from Locke 
and Burke—and from Paine and Jefferson—that 
authority only becomes oppressive and tyrannical 
when its use is arbitrary and capricious and beyond 
popular control. Ministers, who know how clearly the 
popular will has been voiced for all means to victory, 
should know this even more plainly, by virtue of the 
direct responsibility they owe to the people’s repre- 
sentatives: in Parliament. Without authority there is 
anarchy. 

It makes nonsense to claim that to require Ministers 
to use their authority is to accept the Fuehrer-prinzip. 
In the familiar ahnals of English government, 
imperium passed from King and barons to Parlia- 
ment and the people; the opposite to the constitu- 
tional authority of Ministers in. the Parliamentary 
system is the divine right of Kings to rule at will; and 
the Fuehrer-prinzip is no more than the divine right 
of Kings transposed to the nether regions. Nor have 
the attempts of Left-wing doctrinaires to identify the 


to Act 


authority of Mr. Churchill’s government with the 
privileged tyrannies of a feudal baronage any weightier 
substance. It would be foolish to deny that there is a 
new baronage of vested interests embedded in our 
present social structure; industries, trade associations, 
and labour unions, all hold fiefs ; and, in their new- 
style courts leet, their disposition is to set a term to 
economic expansion in peacetime and to the maximum 
effort in war. But it is not to support the “ liberties *? 


of these interests that strong government is called for, 


but to break them, 

The way of the war effort which the people have 
willed is plain enough: to maximise production for 
the war without any qualification of private interest; 
to organise trade at home and overseas solely for the 
nation’s welfare and security; to restrain all manner 
of prices, including that of labour, in the service of 
financial stability and social fairness; to direct the 
distribution of essential commodities in the cause of 
the common weal and in defiance of all sectional 
claims ; and to mobilise and train manpower for all 
vital purposes with the utmost impartiality. If any 
necessary authority exercised in these directions can be 
called Fascist or feudal or imperialist—or undeme- 
cratic—then words have lost their meaning, on the 
lips of Cabinet Ministers no less than in the mouths of 
Communists. 

To deny to Ministers the desire to do these things 
or considerable success in approaching their achieve- 
ment—would be utterly wrong. The creation of a fair 
and efficient war economy is their declared aim; and 
it is obviously the objective of their policies. They 
know what to do and, presumably to the best of their 
abilities, they are trying to do it. But, willing the end, 
they will not will the means, Because they, too, are 
bogged in the confusion between ‘* compulsion ”’ and 
** authority ”, their best intensions and devoted 
labours achieve much less than the best results. In 
the working of their controls, they rely on goodwill 
where goodwill is most the prisoner of narrow interest ; 
in the mobilisation of men, money and machines alike, 
they rely on free choice where free choice, necessarily 
and through no fault, must be most short-sighted or 
blind. Willingness and hard work, in every sector of 
society and in every branch of administration, have 
done marvels. They have brought one enemy to the 
point of defeat; and they have contained and wounded 
the other. Under fire they have excited the admiration 
of the world, and they have given a promise that the 
greatest trials of the war will be withstood, But the 
war effort is still only a “ scratch”’ effort. It holds 
together in default of, rather than because of, firm 
direction; and the war has not only to be not lost; 
it has also to be won. 

Compulsion is a bogy. The demands of authority 
are part and parcel of our system of government 
already, as they are of every system of government, 
free or bound, popular or capricious. Conscription, 
taxation and the whole penumbra of enactments to 
secure health and safety at work, at home and in the 
streets—all these are “ compulsory.’’ The obligation 
upon all citizens to refrain from theft, murder and. alli 
forms of violence is “‘ compulsorily ’’ enforced, There 
is nothing in the enforcement of the requirements of 
war economy which need add a single new principle 
to the way in which authority is already exercised to 
maintain law and order and social justice. Indeed, 
justice, no less than victory, requires that men put 
out of work by the war shall be a in employment 
for the war; that inflation shall not be permitted to 
run far enough to threaten ordinary people with dis- 
tress and ruin; that the unmarshalled organisation of 
trade and distribution shall not menace the diets of 
poor families; that the stupidity of the few shall not 
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stand in the way of the security of the many; that A 
shall not be left free to work and profit at will while 
B is conscripted; that the burden of civil defence and 
war work shall not fall on C and D while E and F, 
who will not volunteer, are idle; in short, that the 
war shall be won by a truly national effort. Foolish 
fears of this “‘ pattern of compulsion” are defeatist 
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and false. The issue is simple. The Government has 4 
power to act. Wherever it may be necessary or de- — 


sirable, it must use that power. It must give no sus- 
picion that its delay is due to over-tenderness for the 
pretensions of recalcitrant munorities—our own 
Sudetenlanders of property or labour; and it must 
waste no time. 


Bulgaria under Fire 


ROM one point of view Germany’s problem in the 
Balkans is as straightforward as in any other region, 
for it is the simple one of securing complete control. 
But the Balkan situation is too complex to be settled 
by a simple essay in conquest. For the first time 
Hitler is not setting the pace. Italy’s imprudent ex- 
cursion into Greece and its disastrous consequences 
have put the Axis on the defensive, and although the 
Greek advance is not yet serious enough to necessitate 
German intervention, it may become so. And Hitler, 
who has hitherto had the advantage of choosing his 
time, may have his hand forced in an area in which 
he is not entirely master of the situation. 

The limiting factor is the practical necessity of 
avoiding war. Even the disturbances in Roumania, 
which fell far short of war, reduced Germany’s 
Roumanian oil supplies from 1,250,000 tons in the first 
nine months of 1989 to 957,000 for the same period in 
1940. Widespread fighting would upset many of the 
calculations upon which the functioning Nazi 
Lebensraum is based. And war can be avoided only if 
the Balkan States themselves follow Roumania’s 
rather than Greece’s example, and if Russia can be 
excluded from a sphere in which she has always main- 
tained rights and interests. 

Ever since Russia’s entry into Bessarabia the 
Balkans have been the arena of a relentless diplomatic 
struggle, in which the Soviets, although contesting 
every inch of the ground, have had to beat a steady 
retreat. The determining factor is Russia’s weak- 
ness. Her situation was admirably summed up last 
autumn by the retiring Japanese Ambassador, Togo. 
** The Soviets,’’ he said “‘ are neither able nor willing 
to oppose Germany. They believe in power 
rather than ideology, and they well know the strength 
of the Triple Pact Powers.’ The German Army is 
irbiter of Europe and almost entirely unemployed. 
Hitler has anything up to 120 divisions in the East. 
So long as these troop concentrations are maintained, 
the last word is with Hitler. Yet Stalin can spin out 
the argument. He knows Hitler’s need for Balkan 
peace. He knows his fear of a war on two fronts. 
Since November he has watched—with a relish his 
military commentators have done nothing to disguise 
the growing embarrassments of the Axis in Greece 
ind Libya. Hitler can gain his points, but only after 
the maximum of delay and inconvenience. 

Since the occupation of Roumania early in October, 
Germany has been preparing steadily for an advance 
to the Bosphorus. Until the Greeks’ successful resist- 
ance, Russia was the principal obstacle. Since that 
time, the possibility has been added that the Balkan 
Powers might themselves resist. The Nazi method has 
been the same as in Roumania, distintegration from 
within, pressure from without. It became clear early 
tn October that Bulgaria was Hitler’s next choice. 
His decision was probably dictated by the knowledge 
that a bloodless war on the Bulgarians served a double 
purpose. While it prepared them for collapse, it 
brought pressure to bear on Russia. If Bulgaria were 
to pass as completely under German influence as 
Roumania had done, Russia would be excluded from 
the Balkans and her ambitions in the Dardanelles 
might well be finally thwarted. It is significant that 
the Soviet’s two recent concessions to Germany have 
both followed a period of intensive Nazi activity in 
Bulgaria. 


Molotov’s visit to Berlin in November was preceded 
by the visit of M. Bagrianov, Bulgarian Minister of 
Agriculture, to Rome and Berlin (where he appears 
to have invoked the blessing of the Almighty on Ger- 
many’s victory). The Nazis returned the visit by 
sending their Minister for Education to Sofia with a 
large staff, and during his stay a financial agreement 
was drawn up, designed to restrict Bulgaria’s trade 
still more closely to Reich markets. At the same time, 
the inevitable tide of “‘ tourists’? rose to the 10,000 
level, and German technicians arrived in Sofia, 
Rustchuk and Varna to “ set up anti-aircraft listening 
stations.”’ 

These pressure tactics, coupled with reinforcements 
in Poland, brought Molotov to Berlin, but the Nazis 
can have got little satisfaction from the meeting. If 
an agreement on spheres of influence—the Balkans 
and the Straits to Germany, the Middle East to 
Russia—was Hitler’s purpose, Molotov’s was purely 
technical—barter, assistance for Russian aircrait pro- 
duction, and so forth. The Russian Foreign Minister 
returned to Moscow leaving Russian policy as much 
a puzzle as ever, and the Kremlin swallowed him 
up into its accustomed silence. Nevertheless the next 
phase in Bulgaria made it clear that Russia had made 


no agreement on spheres of influence. King Boris dis-’ 


missed a pro-Nazi chief of police, visited Hitler 
privately to inform him of his country’s desire to 
remain neutra! and refused to join the Axis Pact 
in the wake of Hungary and Roumania. Russia’s 
hand could be seen in the extent of the Bulgarian 
Communists’ anti-Nazi activity, and the visit to King 
Boris of a Russian envoy, M. Sobolev. 

In November, then, the Bulgarians with some back- 
ing from Russia stood firm. They were encouraged in 
this firmness by Greece’s astonishing successes in 
Albania, and for the last two months the statesmen 
of Bulgaria have spoken with a united voice for peace 
and genuine neutrality. On December 26th the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Sobranje unani- 
mously rejected a proposal that Bulgaria should join 
the Axis, and the Prime Minister crowned a popular 
campaign of enlightenment, in which most of the 
Cabinet took part, by declaring on January 12th that 
Bulgaria, although she passionately desired peace, 
was ready to defend her freedom ‘by arms if 
necessary.”’ 

We can measure the significance of this stand only 
if we set it against its background of Nazi intrigue 
and violence. Throughout December, German press and 
radio attacks upon Bulgaria became more frequent, 
the number of technicians increased, rumours filled 
the country. The Prime Minister’s visit to Vienna 
for his health was coupled with reports of interviews 
with Ribbentrop. His return coincided with a whisper 
campaign that his Cabinet would go to make way 


for one “‘ very friendly to the Axis.’ In the last week, 


the concentration of troops on the Bulgarian frontier 
has come into the headlines, the Germans claiming 
that free passage to Salonika was virtually agreed 
upon, the Bulgarians denying that a soldier had 
crossed the border. 

_ If pressure on Bulgaria has the dual character of 
intimidating both the Bulgarians and the Russians, 
we may perhaps see in the new Pact between Russia 
and Germany a successful outcome of the threats and 
rumours of December. Nevertheless, once again only 
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the minimum has been conceded—not spheres of 
influence but grain, naphtha and not new 


frontiers in the Balkans but old frontiers in Lithuania. 
And the Russians have retreated immediately into 
their old equivocation. On the morrow of the Pact, 
the Kremlin denied that they had consented to the 
passage of troops through B ia. 

It remains to be seen whether Bulgaria can resist 
this second onslaught as successfully as the November 
attack. The Government cannot rely on Russia, for 
Russia at the point of war must still retreat. There 
is no promise of help in the Kremlin’s denial, only 
a plain statement of fact. However nobly promised, 
Bulgarian resistance must remain appallingly danger- 
ous. There is no protecting mountain fringe, nor is 
there a complete assurance of internal unity. The 
Communists will agitate against Germany only so 
long as Moscow gives the word. They have no loyalty 
to the royal government. 

On the other hand, a vigilant Turkey lies in the 


| 


rear. If Germany is allowed transit without resi 
the Turks threaten war, and that their threat is not an 
emuty_coe te seiualine’ by the opening € eae ieee 
i itain in Ankara. Turkey will not stand alone. 
It is still possible that a show of resistance by 
Bulgaria, with definite action by Turkey, 
could deter Hitler from widening the front 
in the depths of winter. The final decision rests, 
course, with Berlin. The preliminary phase of propa- 
ganda and infiltration is complete, and it is almost 
certainly a general question of strategy which will 
determine whether the advantages of an advance 
on Salonika outweigh the risk of bringing Bulgaria 
and Turkey into the war. If the battle of Britain is 
still the immediate goal, Hitler may mark time on the 
Danube and the Drave. If the arrival of German 
bombers in Sicily is the prelude to German inter- 
vention in the whole Mediterranean area, Bulgaria’s 
chances of immunity are slight, but at least she has 
increased them by her courageous stand. 
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Working-Class Budgets 


HERE is perhaps a touch of Tantalus in the 
publication now, when all the talk is of curtail- 
ing consumption and further rationing, of new in- 
formation compiled by the Ministry of Labour about 
the standard of living and spending habits before the 
war. To learn precisely how much better we used to 
live than we are going to have to live in future 
months may not be the most cheerful knowledge. 
But it is extremely interesting—and may be very 
useful as well. For the purpose of securing the data 
needed for the revision of its price index, the Ministry 
conducted a sample enquiry into family budgets in 
1987-88. While the great majority of the households 
asked to supply details were those of wage-earners 
and of non-manual workers with salaries not exceed- 
ing £250 per annum, insured against unemployment, 
workers in some of the principal non-insurable occu- 
pations were also included. Some 8,905 households 
of industrial and commercial workers supplied budgets 
for one week in October, 1987, and for further weeks in 
January, April, and July, 1988, and their distribution 
over the Ministry’s main administrative divisions in 
the United Kingdom was in proportions corresponding 
closely with the distribution of the insured population 
in industries other than agriculture. The great care 
taken to obtain a sample of budgets representative of 
working-class budgets over the whole country is, in 
fact, one of the major merits of the enquiry ; and the 
first instalment of its results is published in the 
December issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
The facts are, in the first instance, of interest and 
importance because of the paucity of the information 
already available on working-class budgets. They are 
of historical interest in that they reveal the change 
in habits and the improvement in the standard of 
living that have taken place since the investigation 
into the consumption and cost of food in 1904, which 
is largely the basis of the present cost of living 
index, was made; and they are of immediate practi- 
cal value because they can be of great assistance in 
the formulation of wartime social and financial policy. 
It would obviously be most illuminating to compare 
these results in detail with those of 1904; but com- 
parison is hampered because the enquiry made then 
related to food only and because the magnitude of the 
sample and the size and age composition of the 
average household in that year was appreciably 
different from now. The average number of persons 
in the industrial households that supplied information 
in 1987-38 was 8.77; of these an average of 1.80 per- 
sons were under 18 years, while 0.99 persons were less 


than 14 years old. The average size of the 1,944 house- . 


holds covered by the earlier enquiry is not known; 
but as the average number of children living at home 


was then 8.60—almost equivalent to the average 
household in the 1987-88 enquiry—the average house- 
holds examined in 1904 may have comprised as many 
as six persons. These differences in the size of the 
households and in their age are no doubt partly 
responsible for the striking changes in diet shown 
below, though the notable shift from bread is an 
indicator of the greater variety and refinement that 
have entered into eating in the last generation. 

WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTANT Foops PER HovusenoLp 


1904 1937/38 1904 1937/88 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Bread and flour ... 32-0 17-9 | Potatoes ......... 16-9 13-8 
BEES  ncriavensteskhaves Oe SF FTW caccsscecciccse 0-6 OF 
Bacon, ham ......... 14 1-4) Sugar............... 53 4:8 
Cheese ...........005 0-8 0-7} Fresh Milk (pints) 9-9 11- 


One fact, however, stands out when this expenditure 
on food is compared with that on other things. This 
is the very considerable reduction in the proportion 
of the total income spent on food. Thus, in the 
summer of 1904, the average expenditure of 1,944 
households on food was 22s. Gd., while in 1987-38 
that of 8,905 industrial households was 34s. 1d. But 
as the average family expenditure increased from 
36s. 10d. to 86s. 8d. the proportion spent on food 
actually declined from 60 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

A rough indication of the changes in ‘the apportion- 
ment of total family incomes between rent, food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and other items can be pro- 
vided by comparing the Ministry of Labour’s esti- 
mates for 1914 (those form the basis of the 
‘* weights ’’ used in the cost of living index) with the 
actual results of the new enquiry :— 

DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE PER HOUSEHOLD BY VALUE 


1914 19387 /38 

Weights % 8s. d. o 

Rent .. oe 16 1010 12:5 
Food .. ~~ S 60 34 1 «39-6 
Clothing ey 12 9 4 10-8 
Fuel and light.. 1 8 6 5 7-4 
Other items .. } 4 25 7 20-7 
Total i MR 6s: Se a 


These changes are again remarkable. Though the 
reduction in the proportion of thé total income spent 
on the first two items, and, in particular, on food, 
is due largely to the smaller size of the average family 
in 1987-88, it is also a measure of the very consider- 
able increase in the standard of living since 1914. 
This has enabled the average working-class family 
to spend on- things other than rent, food, clothing, 
fuel and light no less than 80 per cent. of its in- 
come, compared with only 4 per cent, in 1914. 
It has enabled the working-classes to increase very 
considerably the range of goods and services they can 
purchase and explains the growth of the “ service,” 
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as distinct from the “ productive,” industries since 

the last war. : 
The actual distribution of the weekly expenditure 

of the average working-class household is well worth 


recording in summary form :— 

Averace WEEKLY EXPENDITURE (EXCL. RENT) 

Food :— s. d. Clothing :— s. d. 
Bread and flour... 3 6 Men'S... ..ssccscrsscreeoverseees 2 3} 
Cakes, etc.......... 1 af Women’s ...... 0.0 .eceeeeneeee 2 7%} 
Cereals .......0000 0 3} Children’s — ......0..0000s so 1 O 
MURIEL snacastnesthene 6 2} Repairs, dyeing, cleaning 0 1} 
Bacon, ham........ 111 POE ik cde cccccevesssvecs 
NE 4} Footwear repairs ............ 07 
BORE evs .csescscese 8 6j -——— 
Butter .......0000 2 ad REE ccaubnacecdbotoeen 8 2 
Margarine ......... 0 4 
Lard, etc... 0 6) 

Cheese............+.. 0 8} Other Items :— 

Dibden vptvaddie 1 103 RODE casisas antinbociesonse: BBE 
BB ccceovecccesces ve Household equipment...... 2 113 
Cocoa, coffee ...... 0 2} OED ccncmcocssennedysces 2 63 

REE wodccocvacsoves 1 0} EE. sekccsevecoctesses 2 8 

a 0 7 Newspapers, periodicals ... 1 0 
Potatoes ......... 1 1} ROMER. scccstcrstcssencesves 0 10} 
Vegetables. ...... 1 4} Other entertainments ...... 0 5} 
EE eisthavedgiscse 1 9} BEGGS. noun dococecepetnssoces 0 7 
Meals,not athome 1 1} SUEDE .docdensigntsdags caddacece 0 9} 
Other food......... 0 9} SOE Tk cde ccdacvinccccnes 0 6) 
— Hairdressing, shaving, etc. 0 6} 

Total .........84 1 Medical expenses............ ee 

Fuel and light :— Health, pensions, unem- 

Coal and coke ... 3 3 ployment insurance...... 2 0} 
AE 5. diitesrustevdeiis 1 5 Other insurances ............ 2 4) 
Electricity ......... 0 11} Trade Union subscriptions 1 4} 
Oil, wood, ete. ... 0 8} Other expenditure........... 4 4} 


i icarcect 6 § NE ii ccvcancdetbocel 25 7 


This is a close etching of the employed worker’s life 
before the war. Among foodstuffs, expenditure on 
bread (including flour), meat (including bacon), milk, 
butter, tea and sugar was 20s. 4d., or 60 per cent. 
of the total, while purchases of vegetables and fruit 
were only 3s. 2d., or less than 10 per cent. of the 
total. In clothing, the enquiry discloses the somewhat 
surprising fact that men spent only 34d. per week less 
than women; and of particular interest is the way in 


NOTES OF 


Air and Water 


For some weeks, shipping losses have been below 
the perilous levels of the months since June, and in the 
week ended January 5th the loss of 14,687 tons, all 
British, was the lowest since last May. In the air, night 
raids on this country have been fewer and of shorter 
duration, apart from the recent intensive attack on 
Portsmouth, though the damage done in several of the 
latest type of sharp fire-raising raids has been consider- 
able. Both at sea and in the air, in fact, there have been 
signs of increased thriftiness in the enemy’s use of his 
resources, While it would be premature to suppose that 
this caution is due to any current shortage Sadhinial. 
personne! or fuel, it is likely that the Germans are finding 
it very necessary to husband their supplies with great 
care to make possible the major campaign against the 
subsistence and independent being of 7 islands which 
it seems certain they have in mind. The same economy 
in tactical operations was witnessed twelve months ago 
when the drive by land to the North Sea, the Channel 
and the Atlantic was being prepared. Moreover, on this 
occasion, the defenders are far from passive. Frequent 
air attacks " the R.A-F. on submarine bases and the 
German bombers’ airfields; the increase in the number 
of escorts for Atlantic convoys; the activities of the first 
few night fighters in the defence of Britain—all these 
have conspired with continuous bad weather (which has 
almost surely been the chief external deterrent both on 
sea and over the land) to emphasise the enemy’s disposi- 
tion to limit his activities. The preparations for his 
“push ”’ are going on on both sides of the front, here 
and at sea, by the equivalent of the patrols and searching 
barrages of trench warfare, and in Europe by the deploy- 
ing of men, machines and material for the attack— 
always under the vigilance of the R.A.F. 
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which the income left over after payment for rent, 
food, clothing, and fuel and light was spent. The 
amount spent on tobacco was equivalent to nearly one- 

uarter of the’rent, more than three times as much ag 
the drink bill, and it exceeded the expenditure on 
butter. Newspapers and periodicals and the cinema 
each account for a slightly bigger weekly expenditure 
than drink. But have the investigators been told the 
whole truth? On the basis of the data obtained, the © 
average annual expenditure on drinks of the 8,905 
households was £2; but the average amount spent each 
year on beer alone in this country exceeds £8 per 
head, while the total drink bill per head is above £5 
per annum. 

In housing, the enquiry showed that only 17.8 per 
cent. of the 8,905 families were owning or buying their 
dwellings. No less than 80.0 per cent. of them were * 
renting their dwellings, while, in the case of the. re- i 
maining 2.2 per cent., the dwellings were supplied 
rent-free by employers. The weekly expenditure of 
the families who owned or were purchasing their dwell- 
ings was 12s, 9d., while those who rented them only 
paid 10s. 8d. : 

These results bring out the far-reaching changes in 
the habits of the working classes that have taken place 
during the past twenty-five years. They spring from 
the rise in real incomes, the reduction in the size of the 
average household, the introduction of new commo- 
dities and services, and other influences ; and they will 
provide the Government with a useful yardstick for 
reducing consumption in wartime. But the construc- 
tion of a new cost of living index based on pre-war 
expenditure is now not pressing, for we must tem~- 
porarily return to a simpler way of living and cut 
out of our budgets many of the items that were added 
to them after 1914. On the other hand, the results 
obtained from this enquiry should facilitate the task of 
calculating a wartime index of the cost of maintain- 
ing the people in good health, which now seems much 
more urgent than an index showing changes in the 
cost of maintaining a standard of life that we cannot 
afford. 


THE WEEK 


Attack and Defence 


The limitation of enemy activity is in sharp contrast 
to the growing boldness of our own forces, which are 
using the tactics of counter-patrol to attack and recon- 
noitre with a new confidence. Only a few days ago British 
bombers, with a fighter escort, swept in force for the 
first time by day over the enemy’s air and Army bases 
in the Pas de Calais, while the incessant forays by night 
against ports, airfields, factories and communications, 
from Norway to Italy, have increased in vigour, It is too 
soon to say that we have taken the offensive, These are 
the obvious ripostes of an audacious defender against 
a hanging menace, But it is being made very clear that, 
unless the enemy can set his greatest offensive in train 
very soon, he will be faced with the danger of our 
counter-offensive being in fact the first blow. Nor can the 
difficulties of supply and transport over the large area 
of all Europe be anything but steadily worsened by the 
combination of blockade and intensified bombing. Hitler 
has to go carefully now, and he must strike his heaviest 
blows in the West soon. Moreover, if he has not yet lost 
the initiative in the West, it has been thrown away by 
the Italians in the South and South-East. Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula are no longer springboards for Hitler’s 
grand designs upon the wall beyond Europe. They are 
defensive bastions, and if anything is certain in the midst 
of the dramatic changes that General Wavell and the 
Fleet are making in the Mediterranean scene, it is that 
Hitler must dispose his forces to guard against an inroad 
bringing the Allies closer to his flanks, He need not and 


cannot save the Italian Empire in Africa. He must save 
Italy, just as he must have his forces in the Balkans 
arrayed to counter-attack or defend, The Italian Navy 
is still mainly intact and characteristically safe, and it 
appears that Hitler has decided to take up his stand first 
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on the Mediterranean. Between January 10th and 18th 
German bomers—probably from Sicilian bases—dived 
again and again with and garing Upos. s, heavily 
escorted convoy for Greece passing west to east 
through the Sicilian Channel. An aircraft-carrier, a 
cruiser and a destroyer were hit, but none was sunk, and 
the convoy got through. Twelve German and Italian 
plenes were lost. Early this week a protracted raid on 

alta was carried out by the Italians; and it seems that 
the Germans have decided that, if the back doors to Ger- 
man Europe are to be kept bolted, while the offensive in 
the West develops, it is necessary to induce the Italians 


not just to allow command of the Mediterranean to 
go by disereet default. a 


* * * 


The Aid for Britain Bill 


_ There were many complaints in the United States 
six weeks about lack of action at Washington. The 
election had given Mr Roosevelt a complete mandate 
for his avowed foreign policy but, it was said, no 
progress was being made. Those complaints are not 
being repeated now. Indeed, the pace of advance is 
electrifying and the terms of House Bill No. 1776—a 
Declaration of Interdependence—go much further than 
would have been believed possible even as recently as 
two months ago. The Bill authorises the President to 
manufacture or purchase munitions and to “sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend or otherwise dispose of ’’ 
them to the Government ‘“‘ of any country whose defence 
the President deems vital to the defence of the United 
States,”’ in return for ‘‘ payment or repayment in kind 
or property, or any other direct or indirect benefit 
which the President deems satisfactory.’ This obviously 
places very large powers of discretion in the President’s 
hands and though Mr Roosevelt has disclaimed any 
desire to have more powers than are necessary, the Bill 
is being attacked on the “ dictatorship ”’ as well as on 
the ‘“‘entanglement’’ issue. But it has received the 
blessing of such old and new enemies of the President’s 
as Mr Al Smith and Mr Wendell Willkie (whose 
promised visit to England is a fine example of that meet- 
ing of minds between the two countries which is the 
surest guarantee of understanding and co-operation). 
There is no doubt of the Bill’s passing, though it may 
have some restrictive amendments tacked on to it. 
Those that have been mentioned include a time limit 
of two years and a requirement that Army and Navy 
officials must consent to the export of any munitions. 
Another proposal, sponsored by Senator George, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, is that 
Britain should give a lien over her rubber and tin in- 
terests as a guarantee of repayment. This looks less 
pleasant on the surface, but it would be a mistake to 
take it too tragically, since America is clearly entering 
on her new course in the mood of a partner rather than 
that of a pawnbroker. 


* 


The new aspect of relations between the two 
countries obviously requires a renewal and broadening 
of the channels of communication, and have here too the 
appropriate conclusions are pene drawn. Lord Halifax 
will very shortly be leaving for his new post, where he 
will be a member of the War Cabinet seconded for special 
duty. To fill the interval before the appointment of a 
new American Ambassador to London, Mr Harry 
Hopkins, perhaps Mr _ Roosevelt’s closest _ political 
friend, is in London. The work of the British Supply 
Missions in America will clearly become increasingly 
one of treating with the American Government instead 
of placing direct. contracts, and this fact has been 
recognised by the creation of a new British Supply 
Council in North America, with Mr Arthur Purvis as 
Chairman. The Council will co-ordinate the work of 
the naval, military and air missions and Mr Howe, the 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply, will also 
be a member of it. In this general inerersne’ of com- 
munications it is to be hoped that the actual physical 
means will not be overlooked. The American newspapers 
—such few copies as reach this island—steadily complain 
about the delays and uncertainties of the mails. Surely 
we do not have to wait until we reach full supremacy in 
the air before enough long-distance machines are 
assigned to the North Atlantic route to keep the 


channels between the two halves of the democratic world MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPO 


wide open? 
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After Klisura 


of bitter fighting, The weather is probably responsible 
r. weather is 

Sin’ ts dima, He han, tieen, Poe Gina de Wenger ‘Ge 
i surrounding Klisura, Snowdrifts lie across the 
mountain tracks, muleteers have to scramble with 
their supplies over rocks and hillsides slippery with ice 
and at a part of the hand to hand fighting which 
preceded the taking of the town took place in blinding 


snowstorms. But the results are worth the agony. Tepe- — 


lini must fall soon; the Greeks are gee forward 
along the road to Berat and along coast beyond 

imara. If these advances are sustained Valona is 
lost. The chaos existing behind the Italian lines is 
illustrated by the third change of command in three 
months. General Soddu resigns, pleading an understand- 
able state of ill-health, and he is to be replaced by 
General Cavallero. The Duce’s choice is certainly re- 
markable. Cavallero was only recently appointed to be 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Italian forces. If he is 
now to go to Albania, it.is questionable whether he can 
maintain the necessary oversight of the military affairs 
of a nation which is fightin a desperate fight on three 
land fronts, in the air and on the sea. It is possible 
that his departure is the price Italy is paying for the 
Stukas which are dive bombing the British fleet off 
the coasts of Sicily. With Cavallero away, the tacit 
assumption of supreme command by Germany could 
perhaps be accomplished with less personal friction and 
animosity. 


* * * 


The Abyssinian Front 


While the patient investment of Tobruk continues, 
supplies are brought up, the men rested and the almost 
embarrassing host of prisoners disposed of, the focus of 
interest in Africa has shifted to the frontiers of 
Abyssinia. To the south the storming of El Wak on 
December 17th has been followed by the occupation of 
Buna, which was found already abandoned by the 
Italians. Round Kassala and Gallabat our patrols give 
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he enemy no rest, and in the Abyssinian interior the 
ceuntion ‘, beginning to deteriorate. Haile Selassie is 
at Khartoum awaiting the moment to cross the frontier, 
and each week brings new reports of the Abyssinians 
growing confidence and better equipment. Kas Mon- 

asha is apparently the Abyssinian Commander-in- 

hief, and now that the news of the Emperor's 
presence has spread inside the country, desert warriors 
are making their way across the frontier to declare 
their allegiance and to return with arms and supplies. 
The Italians’ withdrawal in Northern Kenya is probably 
due to a growing fear for their bases. The fear 1s under- 
standable. The Abyssinians have a long score to pay off 
and they are not pretty fighters. Unarmed and dis- 
organised they took a constant toll of Italian life. 
Well-armed, the result must certainly be massacre. 
For the Italian soldier this is a hazard of war, even if 
it is the consequence of Mussolini’s deplorable folly and 
ambition. But for the wives and children of the Italian 
colonists, it is a disaster for which they are not remotely 
responsible, and it is to be hoped that the Italian Govern- 
ment will take advantage of Britain’s willingness to 
allow non-combatants safe passage back to Italy. 


* * * 


The Price of Food 


The issue by Lord Woolton of an Order fixing the 
rices of a long list of foodstuffs at the price charged on 
cember 2nd, 1940, has carried the development of food 
policy in the present war an important step further. The 
Order, which came into force last Monday, covers coffee, 
biscuits, honey, meat pastes and a number of other com- 
modities whose prices have been rising steadily during 
the past few months. The most significant omission from 
the list, apart from foodstuffs, whose price is already 
controlled, is the whole range of fresh and dried fish— 
a source of nourishment which becomes relatively more 
important with the rationing of edible offals. The price 
fixing Order is stated by the Minister to be an “‘ interim 
measure,”’ to take effect until the local and competitive 
differences in prices which existed on December 2nd can 
be “‘ ironed out ”’ by the issue of maximum price Orders. 
This is by no means the first time during the present 
war that the Ministry of Food, in a praiseworthy attempt 
to fight inflation and combat the exploitation of the 
average Briton by speculators and option buyers, has 
controlled the price of an unrationed commodity. Nor 
has it been wholly the result of control that the articles 
controlled, lemons, oranges, onions and eggs, either 
disappeared entirely from the shops or made an appear- 
ance in more restricted quantities. The institution of 
price control coincided with the further curtailment of 
imports. 


* 


But, for several good and long-established reasons, 
price control without rationing is always liable to 
provide a strong deterrent to the sale of the controlled 
goods in the open market. In all cases where the cost of 
transport is an important factor in distribution there 
is a tendency for the goods to be sold at the point of pro- 
duction or initial distribution. Moreover, as prices in 
the first week of January tended to be above those of 
December 2nd, there is presumptive evidence that de- 
mand at the controlled prices will be heavily in excess 
of supply, and shopkeepers will be encouraged either to 
withhold goods from sale and exert pressure for the rais- 
ing of the controlled prices before the maximum is 
announced or to sell only to the “‘ best ’’ customers. The 
attainment of most-favoured customer status is, unfor- 
tunately, not determined by need, but, all too fre- 
quently, by ability to spend lavishly. Apart from the 
fact that large-scale price control without rationing 
demands a system of informers to ensure that it is 
enforced, it must both accelerate the demand and curtail 
the supply of goods which are already relatively scarce. 
The problem—the control of rising prices when higher 
money Incomes are spent on smaller supplies—requires 
a more rigorous solution. If order and plan is to be intro- 
duced into the distribution of food, the maximum 
ee extension of rationing must be accompanied 

y some form of limitation of private expenditure on all 
unrationed foods, either by group and “ point” ration- 
ing or by the limitation of total weekly expenditure in 
terms of money. 
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Peace Talk about Italy 


The American Ambassador to Italy, Mr. W. Phillips, 
is on his way back to Rome, and his return is an interest- 
ing illustration of President Roosevelt’s desire to k 
open his avenues of aes and eee in 

urope—and perhaps of his determination restrict 
the present hestility and potential belligerency of the 
United States to the German Reich. All the nations of 
Europe, whether they are nominally friends or acknow- 
ledged enemies of the Nazis, have been consistently 
fooled and exploited by them, and if American influence 
can at any point be brought to bear upon the non- 
German Governments of Europe, it will all be in the 
direction of encouraging their desire for peace and 
weaning them from their German masters. The presence 
of American Ambassadors in Europe may indeed prove a 
serious embarrassment to Germany, particularly in 
Italy, where the country, if not entirely disintegrated, 
is at least in a dangerously unstable state. Mr 
Phillips’ return, together with the President’s recent 
message to the King of Italy, conveying his hopes that the 
Italian people would soon enjoy ‘“‘ a righteous peace,” 
has naturally given rise to a spate of rumours covering 
everything from American offers of mediation to an 
imminent Italian collapse. It is probable that influential 
Italian opinion is sharply divided. But it is a long 
step from divided counsels and influential discontent to 
the negotiation of a separate peace under the nose—the 
extremely sensitive nose—of the Germans. And peace 
offers would mean the eclipse of Mussolini, and there is 
no evidence to suggest that he is an exception to the 
rule that dictators prefer to betray their country rather 
than to lose power. 


* * * 


Regionalism for Hospitals 


In December, 1939, Lord Nuffield established a trust 
of about £1} millions with the object of co-ordinating 
the hospital services and ancillary medical services in 
the provinces, in much the same way as the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund does for the London hospitals. 
He envisaged regional boards throughout the country 
which would co-ordinate hospital finance and policy, 
and the trust would be used principally to make grants 
to the boards when they were esta lished. The trustees 
have now reported to the Minister of Health on their 
first year’s work, most of which has been concerned with 
setting up the administration ; even now, regional com- 
mittees are only in process of being formed—it is inter- 
esting to note that the regions will probably coincide 
with the Civil Defence regions in accordance with the 
recent rapid growth of regionalism generally. The 
regionalism envisaged, besides helping the voluntary 
hospitals through a particularly awkward financial 
period, will attempt to define the relations between them 
and the public health authorities, a relationship which 
the war has thrown into prominence through the 
establishment of the Emergency Medical Service, and on 
which the whole future of the voluntary hospital system 
in this country may ultimately depend. In reply to the 
report of the Nuffield Trustees, Mr. MacDonald has 
given his blessing to the scheme and pronounced his 
conviction that a regional unit is necessary for avoiding 
duplication and waste. The voluntary hospitals already 
receive grants out of paces funds for any services they 
— for the local authorities, but too often they 

ave cherished their independence too dearly for any 
co-operation with the local authorities to be possible, 
with the result that the latter have in some cases set 
up their own specialist service, which merely tepeats 
that of the voluntary hospital. What is wanted is the 
best service for all, irrespective of whether it is provided 
on the voluntary or the State principle. The experience 
of the King Edward Fund in London does not point to 
the complete achievement of this aim by the Nuffield 
Trust. But, if it is properly worked out, it should remedy 
many of the most obvious faults; and it provides a great 
opportunity for taking the hospital service to the 
patient instead of the patient to the service. Few small 
districts can do more than provide a cottage hospital ; 
for specialist treatment their patients have to visit 
hospitals sometimes many miles from their homes. But 
through the Nuffield Trust it should be possible for a 
certain number of hospitals in each region to be centres 
from which doctors, nurses and equipment can cover 
with local clinics all the districts aaa ed in the region. 


Cure, rehabilitation, and, best of all, prevention would 
thus be within easy reach of all. 
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A Use for Engineers 
The chief reaction to the announcement last week 
that the Ministry of Labour had set up a separate 
i tter astonish- 


section to deal with engineering was u 
ment that such a section did not already exist. This 
war is par excellence a war of precise ineerii 


much more so even than the last one, and it will be won 
by engineers. The Ministry of Labour, however, denies 
that there is anything important in the change. The 
Ministry’s job of registering, placing and moving 
workers has grown enormously because of the war; the 
work is subdivided into sections dealing with the differ- 
ent aspects of labour supply; and it has now been found 
advisable to have a separate one for engineering. That 
is all. But, since the object of this piece of internal 
reorganisation is also said to be to secure expert advice 
for the Government on problems of engineering labour, 
it seems abundantly clear—to the lay observer at least 
—that, if this advice and these experts are needed now, 
they have surely been needed ever since the problem of 
using and expanding the engineering industries for war 

urposes first arose. What appears to have happened 
is that the task of recruiting and training engineers has 
perforce and belatedly been recognised to be too big and 
too difficult for the standing organisation of the Ministry 
to manage, and it is perhaps characteristic that the 
change was apparently not conceded until it was quite 
impossible to escape it. 


* * * 


Transport Problems 


There is a danger that transport will become the 
great bottleneck in the production of munitions. Last week 
the Ministry of Transport announced that Mr. J. Gibson- 
Jarvie, chairman of the United Dofhinions Trust, and 
Mr. Robert Letch, assistant general manager of the Port 
of London Authority, had been appointed regional port 
directors for the north-western region and for the Clyde 
region respectively. The object of these appointments 
is to secure a more rapid clearance through ports of 
goods, whether inward or outward bound, a quickening 
in the turn-round of ships and a better utilisation of 
existing transport facilities. The two directors have been 
authorised to exercise the Minister of Transport’s 
powers of issuing instructions to the port emergency 
committees set up at the principal commercial ports for 
the purpose of securing efficiency in port traffic. Further, 
in order to speed up the repair of roads and public utility 
services in London, Sir Warren Fisher, Special Commis- 
sioner in the London Region, has asked local authorities 
to submit proposals for strengthening their road repair 
organisations by securing additions men and equip- 
ment. On the other hand, there has been further 
evidence, derived from a special investigation made b 
the British Road Federation, for example, of the still 
inadequate use made of our road transport facilities, of 
the shortage of lorries and drivers, and of the difficulties 
and delay in securing spare parts and in repair work. 
Arrangements have been made for the use of Army 
transport to relieve congestion in certain cases, but this 
contribution to the solution of the transport problem 
must be limited. Again, there have once more been com- 
plaints of the insufficient use made of canals. It would 
seem that many barges are lying idle, but one of the 
difficulties in the way of a rapid expansion in canal 
traffic is the shortage of men to man them. A scheme for 
the training of bargees reposes in the pigeon holes. 
Fortunately, there are some signs that the transport 
problem is being tackled more vigorously ; but speed is 
of the essence. 


* * * ¢ 


A Servant of France 


M. Eboué has been appointed Governor-General of 
French Equatorial Africa, and arrived in Brazzaville a 
few days to take up his duties. He is the first black 
man to hold so high a t in the French, or, indeed, 
in any, colonial service. There were only five Governor- 
Generalships in the French Empire, and in the Free 
French Empire of to-day this is t only one. M. Eboué 
was born in French Guiana about 50 years ago: He 
studied law at Paris University, and also attended the 





conditions that he aroused the opposition of the French 
planters, and he was finally transferred to the Governor- 
ship of Chad, part of French Equatorial Africa. After 
the collapse of France, he was the first to resist Vichy 
and to come over whole-heartedly to General de Gaulle. 
At that time the Governor-Generalship of French or 
torial Africa was in the hands of a French soldier, 
General de Larminat, but it was decided to replace him 
by a civilian, and the honour fell th M. Eboué, In these 
days of intransigent racialism and economic “ new 
orders,”’ it would perhaps have been a worthy gesture to 
have included M. Eboué’s name in the New Year’s 
Honours in the special list devoted to distinguished 
officers of Britain’s allies. Both his work and his eareer 
= admirable illustrations of the cause for which we 
ght. 


Education—Now and Post-War 


Recently, for the first time since the beginning of 
air-raids, the President of the Board of Education gave 
his official thoughts on the present state of education 
in this country. He agreed that the outbreak of war had 
caused a “serious dislocation”? of our educational 
system and that a number of problems of “‘ exceptional) 
difficulty ”’ had arisen; but he ‘believed that the survey 
of the present position now in progress would show that 
the general structure of education was ‘“‘ bearing the 
strain remarkably well.’’ The publication of the survey— 
if it is published—will be awaited with interest, for if 
it really proves Mr Ramsbotham’s assertion, it will be 
in sharp contradiction, not only to the opinion formed 
by most anxious observers, but also to the specific 
reports published by the National Union of Teachers and 
the Workers’ Educational Association. The most obvious 
evil is the large number of children—they still number 
20-30,000 in the L.C.C. area alone—who are not 
going to school at all. Mr Ramsbotham “ hopes” that 
the parents of these children will be proceeded against 
with the utmost vigour and severity, but he gave no 
indication that the Board was attempting to cope with 
the troubles of the neutral and reception areas, Perhaps, 
however, the most gloomy part of his address was that 
which gave his aspirations for the future. After saying 
that as soon as possible after the war the school-leaving 
age will be raised to 15, he said that it was his 
‘personal belief and ultimate goal” to adopt a 
minimum leaving age of 16, provided that varied ty 
of post-primary education have been devised for varying 
tastes and capacities. Mr Ramsbotham did not explain 
why no attempt to provide such education was made 
before the war or why the report of the Spens Com- 
mittee, which proposed different types of second 
schools, all of equal standing, was promptly shelved. 
The recent past, like the present dislocations, augurs ill 
for the post-war future. If there has been a radical 
change in the outlook of politicians and administrators 
towards education—and it is out of the test and trial 
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of wartime that such conversions should come—more 
than the usual platitudes are needed in authoritative 
speeches, even though conditions now will not permit of 
active reforms. At least more effort is required to see that 
education does not sink into a serious decline because 
of war-time maladministration. And if the “ deep and 
careful thought ’’ which Mr. Ramsbotham and his ad- 
visers are now giving to reforms in post-primary educa- 
tion is really concerned with the ultimate goal of a 
school-leaving age of 16, it can only be said that their 
thoughts are extremely limited. If, as Mr Ramsbotham 
states, post-war changes in our social and economic con- 
ditions will have a profound effect on young people, 
surely the corollary is a complete change in the social 
aspect of education. Tinkering with the school-leaving 
age is, from this point of view, a mere nostrum. 


* * 
Youth on the Wing 


Perhaps, after all, the exigencies of war will loosen 
some of the shackles round our educational system. A 
few months ago it was announced that special courses 
would be started at certain universities for training 
selected candidates from secondary schools for technical 
branches of the Army. Now a similar but much wider 
scheme has been adopted for the R.A.F. An Air Training 
Corps is to be established to provide pre-entry training 
for candidates for air crew and technical duties. At the 
universities a six months’ course will be arranged for 
selected boys between the ages of 17} and 183 years, 
from secondary or public schools, who are potentially of 
commissioned rank and wish to serve as pilots or navi- 
gators. They will be full members of the university and 
will join the university air squadron, in which they will 
be given instruction similar to that given at the initial 
training wings of the R.A.F. At the same time they will 
pursue a course of study in such R.A.F. subjects as 
mathematics, mechanics, electricity, engineering, 
meteorology and navigation, mathematics and one of 
the other subjects being obligatory. Outside the univer- 
sities the already existing Air Defence Cadet Corps and 
the air sections of the Junior Training Corps at schools 
will be amalgamated with the Air Training Corps, the 
Government henceforward bearing the cost of the organ- 
isation and instruction. The machinery of the Air 
Defence Cadet Corps will be used to extend the recruiting 
of local units, and the local authorities will arrange for 
instruction in mathematics and English for young men 
suitable for air crew duties. At schools, boys between the 
ages of 16, or even younger, and 18 will be eligible for 
a course of instruction similar to that given at an initial 
training wing of the R.A.F. This three-fold scheme is 
an unusual, but interesting, development of the modern 
aim of varying post-primary education to meet varying 
tastes. But it is, of course, chiefly of importance to the 
future recruitment for the R.A.F. The Service’s high 
standard of selection is not being lowered, and those who 
undergo the university or local authority training will 
still have to complete further training tests in the Service 
itself before they are finally accepted, while many of 
the schoolboys who do the school syllabus may be in- 
eligible when the time comes for them.to be called up. 
But those who are accepted will have their initial train- 
ing behind them, and there will henceforward be a large 
~ of young men, which, together with the pool formed 
xy the Empire scheme, will mean that the limits of the 
R.A.F. will continue to be fixed by the number of 
machines, not men. 


* * * 
We Were Splendid 


The New Year was not unnaturally marked by a 
mood of mutual congratulation among the people of 
the English-speaking world. Messages flocked in from 
the Dominions paying tribute to the way in which the 
people of this island had borne their trials and tribula- 
tions. Articles were written and films—very good films— 
were shown in the United States to record the gallantry 
and fortitude of the British people in their ordeal by 
Blitz. On all sides, we were told that we were splendid, 
and the admiration of the American people for the way 
in which we are able to carry on, bombed and on 
shortening commons, is an appreciable element in the 
movement of opinion in the United States at this critical 
juncture. Actually, now that the tributes have been 
accepted with a fitting modesty, it is probably time 
that our sense of humour—and of proportion—re- 


asserted itself. The truth is that, for the vast majority 
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of the population—even in the towns and even in the 
London area—the ordeal in its grimmer ts has 
been largely confined to the newsp _ The ‘much- 
heralded boxy of bombardment from the air has a0 fae 
been a flop, and to deny this pay undramatic conclu- 
sion is to pay the Luftwaffe a tribute that it has not 
earned. For it is ultimately to the Luftwaffe that some 
part at least of these congratulations on our survival 
through a reign of terror must inevitably pass. There has 
been no reign of terror. The surprisingly small part of 
the population which has suffered direct bombing has 
cated cruelly—and with a gallantry that deserves 
every praise. There has undoubtedly been a great deal of 
damage to property. Some people have lost their liveli- 
hoods, and the nation has lost many treasures. But 
most of us in the bombed areas have only been some- 
times very frightened, and very often considerably 
inconvenienced. The really important thing about 
the so-called Blitzkrieg so far has been its failure. It 
has failed to upset the ordinary, normal routine of ex- 
istence in the towns attacked for any appreciable length 
of time—except for the few bombed-out or bereaved, 
mass-sheltering, except for the fact that in many cases 
the shelterers’ homes are scarcely more comfortable than 
the tube shelters, is a habit rather than a necessity; 
and the majority of us would be wanting in honesty if we 
allowed ourselves to be acclaimed en bloc as heroes, 
when neither bombing nor the Atlantic blockade has im- 
posed any great burden or sacrifice upon most of us yet. 
Let the praise go generously to the few courageous and 
unfortunate victims—but for the rest, let it be reserved 


for the time in the future when possibly worse may 
befall. 
* * * 


Shorter Notes 


At last Saturday’s registration of the 36’s, men were, 
for the first time, allowed to apply to be posted to certain 
of the civil defence services instead of one of the three 
fighting services. In addition, as the number of men 
giving a preference for the Navy has been much greater 
than the service can absorb, volunteers will be given 
the chance of being trained for the Merchant Navy 
instead of being automatically posted to the Army. 

* 


Lord Lloyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, is to 
be the Leader of the House of Lords in place of Lord 
Halifax. 

* 


Sir William Beveridge, who since last spring has beer 
chairman of the manpower survey of the Ministry of 
Labour, has now been appointed an under-secretary in 
the Ministry. He will, therefore, have administrative 
instead of purely advisory functions, and will inter alia 
be responsible for the revision of the schedule of 
Reserved Occupations, 


* 


A Cultural Convention, the first of its kind ever signed’ 
between Great Britain and a foreign country, has been 
concluded with Greece. Its aim is to ensure that in time 
of peace the friendly collaboration bred of the war will 
be continued, and it is particularly concerned with 
encouraging the work of the British Institute in Athens,. 
where 3,000 students are already studying. 

* 


It seems likely that Thailand is going to offer Japan 
a first-class excuse for intervening in Indo-China. In this 
week’s fighting, Thai troops have broken into Cambodia. 
and the advance continues. 


* 


_ Two Orders have been made under the defence regula- 
tions authorising the General Medical Council to include 
in the Medical Register, first, doctors of United States. 
or British nationality, qualified to practise in the United 
States or Canada, and, secondly, doctors qualified to 
practise in any part of the British Empire, the countries 
of our Allies, or in Germany or Italy. The object of the 
Orders is to enable the doctors to La employed in the 
Emergency Medical Service, the fighting Services and in 
civil hospitals, and the second Order precludes doctors. 
covered o it from undertaking private practice. 

* 
Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister of Australia, is to visit 


England for personal consultations with the British 
Government. 
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HE past month has been spent in the doldrums. 
T Through the last weeks of eae fervour, every 
one accepted the necessity of postponing almost any kind 
of action until after the election. As soon as the results 
of the vote were known citizens called on each other to 
close the ranks of national unity so that the nation 
might move forward. But to date a positive direction is 
lacking. 

There will have to be some plain speaking before such 
a direction is found. The re-election of Mr Roosevelt 
was a vote for the party which the people generally 
believed would take a more active part in the war than 
its opponent. Obviously, domestic issues were to the 
fore as well as world issues, and there were those who 
felt that the party more likely to take action was not 
the party best equipped for what is primarily a large- 
scale industrial effort. But the mandate given was as 
clear a mandate as is likely to be received from a vote 
which combines expression of hopes and fears for the 
future with judgment on the accumulated grievances 
of the past. But how to phrase the mandate thus given? 
The current national confusion is, ironically enough, 
chiefly a matter of phraseology. Mr Churchill’s plain 
speaking was an anticipated outcome of a change based 
on popular feeling that too little was being done. Mr 
Churchill could break with the past. In the American 
election, the government already in power was felt to 
be the administration that would do more than the 
alternative administration. Mr Roosevelt is therefore 
faced with a mandate to do more, and yet with a neces- 
sity of doing it so as to protect the previous record. 

At three points in the recent past, stop-gap action has 
been taken under pressure, and the line of least resist- 
ance, adopted to effect the action in time, is now a 
cordon across the nation’s path. 

The first of these was the amendment of the neutrality 
legislation. The majority of the American people was 
restive under the restrictions the law imposed. At the 
same time, the country as a whole was—and is—psycho- 
pathically sensitive to the slogans which have grown up 
these last twenty years around our “ involvement”’ in 
the last war and our determination not to be ‘‘ drawn 
in’’ again. Congress is even more sensitive than the 
country. The politically expedient way of satisfying 
both the requirement that current slogans be main- 
tained, and the requirement that materials be released 
in support of our interests abroad, was to present the 
amendment to the neutrality legislation as something 
which would make us still more neutral than in the 
past—to show how hardship had been worked by_ the 
previous operation of the law and how an even break 
could be offered under the revised conditions. This tactic 
secured quick revision, and action under the new rules. 
But it left a record of subscribing to the slogans, _ 

This past summer highly important immediate action 
was obtained, and the future record confused, by the 
William Allen White Committee. This Committee grew 
out of a non-partisan citizens’ group formed at the time 
of the neutrality law revision. Its appeal was based on 
the reality of American interest in the defeat of the 
totalitarian powers, and the desirability of aid to the 
Allies—later, aid to Britain—as a means of supporting 
that interest. With a transcontinental speed that was 
spectacular, state and local sub-groups of the Committee 
sprang.up across the country. The backing provided for 
the President by this Committee was a major factor in 
making the destroyer-base deal a political possibility 
in the midst of a campaign. In less spectacular matters 
as well, in literature for distribution, in radio and plat- 
form. speeches, the Committee has helped the country 
hammer out, over these months, a concept of what its 
vital. interests are. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


America’s Hopes and Fears 
(From Our Washington Correspondent) 
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But the White Committee was set up for aid to Britain 
“‘short of war.” To part of its membership the Com- 
mittee, like the neutrality legislation, seemed to be 
offering a substitute for war which therefore satisfied 
the old slogans about involvement. But the inadequacy 
of the substitute is now becoming apparent. As the war 
moves from land to sea, sending the kind of aid needed 
by Britain becomes more and more difficult to distin- 
guish from participation—specifically in such matters 
as ships and convoys. So, the short-term objective of 
the Committee having been accomplished, confusion 
arises as to whether henceforth to sponsor only aid to 
Britain short of war or aid to Britain come what may. 

And while this confusion is weakening the White Com- 
mittee, a rival committee is getting under way. One of 
the disquieting facts of the last weeks of the campaign 
was the collection around the Republican tandidate of 
the extremes of both right and left, industrial appeasers, 
social reactionaries and left wing labour, in a manner 
banefully reminiscent of past history in other demo- 
cracies. Now that the election is over, representatives 
of these factions are maintaining contact through the 
America First Committee, whose announced purpose is 
**Let’s defend America .. . first. Let’s not get into 
somebody else’s war by default. Let us act.”’ 

The nucleus of this group is in the wealthy Republican 
suburbs of Chicago’s North Shore. Among its first coi- 
lateral members was Charles Lindbergh; his name has 
since been removed from the executive committee, but 
he is being used by the committee to address college 
groups. Another collateral member is Kathryn Lewis, 
daughter of John L. Lewis. A third is Mrs Burton K. 
Wheeler, wife of the isolationist Senator. Most’ impor- 
tant figure outside the Middle-western nucleus is William 
R. Castle, former Secretary of State under President 
Hoover and one of the sponsors of the latter’s plan for 
feeding Europe, and strategist-in-chief of the movement 
in the country against support of Britain. 

Fresh on the scene and very clear as to its current 
direction, the America First Committee is taking the field 
against the White Committee, which it is calling, 
through the Chicago Tribune, the America Second Com- 
mittee. 


Arming Not to Fight 


The third source of current confusion is the language 
in which the present American armament effort has been 
stated to the country. Someone has said that the 
country has been preparing about as vigorously as a 
prize-fighter trains for a fight that he fully expects to 
be called off. True, we have voted our first peace-time 
selective service, but did not both parties make. cam- 
paign pledges to keep the boys at home? And we do not 
really think any one is going to come and get us over 
here. 

The defence programme has so far been presented to 
the people as a substitute for war. Given adequate arma- 
ment, the argument has run, the United States can keep 
out of war since she will not be a tempting prospect for 
attack. An armament effort on a certain scale and of a 
certain degree of intensity can be conducted on such a 
basis. But a larger effort cannot. Moreover, the question 
is being raised as to whether the attack is in prospect 
or whether it has not already taken place. et 

These are the reasons why some plain aeonny. is now 
in order. Too much of what has so far ne has 
been carried through by means of tactics that are suc- 
cessful in producing quick action for limited, ends, but 
which are of little use in preparing the country for a 


1. 
he ‘this country, as elsewhere, the search for a sub- 
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stitute for war has to give way to a search for a sub- 
stitute for defeat. The country feels it. A sense of urgency 
is accumulating, a sense of living on borrowed time, 
pressing the administration to shake off these verbal con- 
fusions, and cease to be a prisoner of words in time to 
avoid becoming a prisoner of events. The effort which 
the American people has so far been asked to make is 
negligible in comparison with the effort it is ready to 
ster. : 
mThe country is in the doldrums. But the President is 
in the Caribbean. Perhaps on his return he will announce 
the finding of a trade wind there. 


December 13th. 


Industrialisation in 
Hungary 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


HunGary’s successive territorial acquisitions since the 
first Vienna award in November, 1938, have brought 
her also considerable economic gains. To mention only 
the most direct, they make her virtually self-sufficient 
in timber, previously the main item of imports, supply 
her with a variety of mineral resources, and at the same 
time provide bigger markets for her industry. 

However, this is only one side of the picture, The 
almost continuous state of military mobilisation during 
the last two years has placed a heavy burden on the 
country’s finances and whole economy. The intensified 
blockade is depriving her of various essential raw 
materials, textiles and metallurgy, the two leading in- 
dustries, being the main sufferers in this respect. Mean- 
while, the economic ‘‘ co-operation’’ imposed by Ger- 
many, which makes the whole production system a 
subordinate part of the German war machine, is 
beginning to show its devastating effects. Even these 
losses, serious as they are, might be considered as of a 
passing character, to be made good in the course of 
time, and probably at a not too exacting price for 
the fulfilment of the greater part of Hungary’s re- 
visionist ambitions without bloodshed—were they to be 
the whole price. 

More menacing and deeper in its implications, how- 
ever, than the immediate economic devastation is the 
long-term prospect for Hungary’s economy under the 
New Order. In fact, it is not so much the present situa- 
tion that points to the true dangers as a clash of 
interests long apparent—and long perceived by many 
Hungarian statesmen. 

After 1919, Hungary’s agrarian problem became an 
increasingly acute one. Not only did she lose a pre- 
ferential market of some 50 million inhabitants for her 
produce, but the world-wide restrictions imposed on 
mass immigration deprived her of an important former 
channel of relieving pressure on the land. In addition, 
the land distribution carried out in neighbouring 
agrarian states, and the reluctance of her Government 
to follow suit, not unnaturally increased further social 
discontent and became the main force behind the 
extremist current in Hungarian politics. 

Among the various measures designed to counteract 
this growing menace to economic and social stability, 
by far the most important, though perhaps the least 
spectacular, has been Hungary’s persevering policy of 
economic readaptation by industrialisation, coupled 
later with an expansion of exports. The industrialisa- 
tion policy was put in hand long before, and inde- 
pendently of, the world agricultural crisis of 1931; this 
may account for its more solid foundation as compared 
with “ hothouse industries” in some other agricultural 
countries. It was ably assisted by the Hungarian bank- 
ing system, which has been signally successful, not only 
in canalising the national savings, but also in securing 
foreign loans, in particular short-term credits, to finance 


_ the execution of the programme. 


The 1981 crisis slowed up the process, partly by_ its 
repercussions on the banking position and partly by 
diverting the administration’s attention to the more 
pressing immediate aspects of the agricultural situation. 
Nevertheless, after a short setback, industrial pro- 


‘duction has continued to rise: the index of industrial 


output, after dropping to 77 in 1981, rose to a peak of 
144.6 in the third quarter of 1937, subsequently falling 
around 130 (1929=100). The number of workers employed 
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in industry has nearly doubled between 1921 and 1s 7 


and in the latter year industry earned about one quart ‘ 


of the national income. In 1938 industry accounted 
nearly 40 per cent. of Hungary’s exports—an even me 
significant figure. 


Progress of Exports 


When Hungary embarked on a centrally directed 
export policy, largely as a counter-measure to the crisis 
of 1931, particular attention was given right from the 
beginning to the development of. industrial exports, 
These were encouraged, at first, by an ingenious system 
of special exchange premiums, but gradually became 


self-paying; and an increasingly wide market has been 


found for a variety of industrial products, with electrical 
machinery and apparatus, other machinery, iron semi- 
manufactures and iron goods heading the list. The main 
markets for industrial products were, naturally, the 
adjacent Balkan countries, and as these were being 
looked upon by Germany increasingly as her exclusive 


trading territory, especially for manufactured goods, a — 
conflict of interests was bound to arise sooner or laterin 





these markets. In due course, German manufacturing 


interests were beginning to look askance on Hungarian © 
trade activities and went so far even as to use open — 


pressure to restrict them, through Hungarian agri- 
cultural interests, and with the use of German imports 
as a leverage. 

It should be borne in mind that direct trade relations 
between the two countries, though long-standing and 


- 


cordial, had not been at all exclusive until fairly — 


recently. In fact, it was the creation of the Axis in 1987 
and the subsequent events in Central Europe, notably 
the incorporation of Austria in the Reich, that have 
changed the situation rapidly and radically, increasing 
Germany’s share in Hungary’s exports from 23 per cent, 
in 1936 to 50 per cent. in 1988 and at least 80 per cent, 
(estimated) in 1939. B, 

That this spectacular expansion was not to the liking 
of at least some of Hungary’s political leaders, aware 
of the price to be paid ultimately for complying with 
Germany’s terms, became evident when official attempts 
were initiated by Hungary, as far back as in 1937, to 
draw closer together the neighbouring countries of South 
Eastern Europe, by composing outstanding political 
differences and forming an economic bloc. It is, of course, 
past history now that, owing to reciprocal lack of 
understanding, the diplomatic negotiations came to 
nothing, except perhaps for the reflection that they 
might have decisively influenced the course of present 
happenings, and for the possible teaching they may 
contain for the more distant future in that unsettled part 
of the world. ‘ 

As for the future of Hungary in particular, there can 
be little doubt in the minds of her more clear-sighted 
statesmen that Germany’s New Order is, in the long run, 
diametrically opposed to Hungary’s vital interests. The 
German Grosswirtschaftsraum contains no room for 
competitive industries. Hungary, who has been trying, 
and not unsuccessfully as some of the figures quot 
above suggest, to relieve pressure on the land by in- 
dustrialisation, would therefore be faced with the 
prospect of her industries being scrapped and the town 
a driven back to the already overpopulated 
and. 


January 11th. 


Shanghai’s Commercial 
Importance 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


Wuart remains of China’s foreign trade continues to 
concentrate upon Shanghai. The reopening of the 
Burma Road somewhat revived foreign commercial 
intercourse with Free China, but everywhere along the 
South China coast trade is still deteriorating. In North 
China, Japanese trade control has become so tight as to 
reduce to unprecedented low levels that of the 
country’s imports and exports. Yet Shanghai, however 


much gulations in 


arassed by Japanese commodity re 


the hinterland, still retains free access to the sea, an 
uncontrolled exchange market, and the most important 
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on account of the artificial threefold over-valuation of 
North Chipa’s trade figures. 

Exports from China in the autumn of this year aver- 
aged £2,500,000 a month, whereof Shanghai shipped 
£2,000,000—that is, four-fifths. North and South China 
share in equal proportions in the remaining fifth. North 
China is ahead of aes. oir in shipments of furs, skins 
and egg products to glo-Saxon countries, and in 
exports of coal to Japan, but Shanghai has the lead 
in all other products, including textiles, bristles, vege- 
table oils, seeds, tea, and even metals and ores. The 
backbone of Shanghai’s exports (amounting to over 
£1 million a month) is textiles (about half silk and half 
cotton fibres and goods), which form 95 per cent. of all 
China’s textile exports, 55 per cent. of all Shanghai’s 
exports, and 44 per cent. of all exports from China. 
Shanghai’s all-important customers are the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers with a combined share of 85 per cent. 
(United States 45, British Empire 40 per cent.) in local 
sales abroad, while Shanghai shipments to the Japanese 
Empire accounted for but 8.5 per cent. of all local 
exports. 

China’s imports this autumn maintained a level of 
£7,000,000 a month, whereof slightly more. than 50 per 
cent. entered the country via Shanghai. North China 
and South China each shared with a little less than 25 
per cent. in the remainder of these imports. Some 17,000 
tons of raw cotton worth over £1,000,000 a month, im- 
ported on account of the local cotton mills, form the 
most important single item of current Chinese imports, 
and almost one-third of Shanghai’s imports. Other large 
shares in local imports are as follows:—cereals, other 
foodstuffs, and tobacco leaf—17 per cent.; metals, chiefly 
iron and steel—16 per cent.; paper—6.5 per cent.; wool 
and woollen goods—6.5 per cent. Most of the remainder 
consists of mineral oils, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
as well as dyes. In North China, foodstuffs account for 
30 per cent. of current imports, and metals for another 
20 per cent. There, the Japanese now reserve for Japan 
proper and her colonies a dominating import share of 
80 per cent., but in Shanghai’s imports the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers continue to lead with a share of 70 per 
cent. (United States—36; British Empire—34 per cent.). 
In South China imports (mostly transacted via Ningpo, 
Kowloon and Luichow), Japanese goods are of little 
or no consequence. 


November 6th. 


Agriculture and Trade 
in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


At the annual general meeting of the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation the Chairman stated that the amount bor- 
rowed by farmers during the year was less than last year. 
Although agricultural prices have risen, the prevailing 
uncertainty makes borrowers hesitate to undertake new 
commitments and the demand for long period loans for 
permanent improvements has diminished. This reluct- 
ance to borrow is partly the result of the shortage of 
materials on which the proceeds of loans would normally 
be spent. The Irish farmer’s position has improved in 
strength and liquidity, and this improvement is shown 
in the repayment of the Corporation’s advances. The 
season has on a good one for mixed dairy farming. 
Weather conditions favoured an abundant yield and a 
successful harvest, and those farmers who roduced their 
own supplies of feeding stuffs have enjoyed a prosperous 
year. The area to be compulsorily tilled in 1941 on all 
holdings of more than ten acres has been raised to one- 
fifth of the arable land. 

The guaranteed prices of wheat and beet have been 
increased and there has been a general rise of agricul- 
tural prices. The index number of agricultural prices 
(1911-18=100) rose from 126.8 in September, 1939, to 


ciate the importance of conserving the country’s i 


a reduction of imports caused by the circumstances of 
the war at sea. Indeed the possibility of an acute 
shortage of imports of many essential] ties was 
mentioned by Mr. de Valera in his Christmas broadcast 
message, in which he described Eire as “‘ the most 
effectively blockaded country in Europe.” 


Electricity from Peat 


Considerable attention has been directed recently to 
the problem of generating electricity from peat, and 
a large-scale experiment is to be undertaken. The de- 
sirability of utilising the vast deposits of peat is a matter 
on which there is no difference of opinion, but there is 
prevalent a certain de of scepticism regarding the 
pean? of success. The failure of previous schemes is, 

owever, no reason for neglecting further research, and 
the conditions of the proposed experiment are quite 
different from those that existed in the past. New 
methods of saving and drying the peat by means of 
mechanical appliances are to be tried, and transport 
charges will be minimised by locating the generating 
station on the bog. There will thus be realised the 
engineer’s ideal of generating ‘‘ at the pit’s mouth.” 
The technical problems involved are relatively simple, 
the real difficulty being one of cost. 

Figures have been published by the Government which 
suggest that the cost of generation from peat compares 
favourably with that of generation from coal, but less 
favourably with that of generation at the Shannon 
plant. Small differences in cost are no reason for not 
developing every type of generating plant. The hydro- 
electric stations are, to some extent, at the mercy of the 
weather, while the coal-driven plants necessitate large 
imports of coal. The proposed peat scheme avoids both 
these difficulties, and it certainly deserves the most care- 
ful and extended trial. It must not be overlooked that, 
with the stripping of the bogs, new arable land will 
appear and a double advantage will thus be secured. 
The problem of peat utilisation can never be studied 
apart from the closely allied problem of land reclamation. 


December 27th. 


The Egyptian Stock 


Markets Recover 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue market recovery has been carried a stage further 
in recent weeks, and although the present situation can- 
not bear comparison with the conditions ruling at the 
height of the war boom towards the end of 1939, striking 
progress has been achieved since August. The slowness 
of the Italian campaigns again Egypt and Greece, to- 
gether with the strengthening of the British forces in the 
Middle East, have gone far to dispel fears of invasion. 
On the other hand, the rapid implementing of the Anglo- 
Egyptian cotton agreement has restored life to an 
economic system based chiefly on cotton production. 
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one-third of the whole crop has already been 
voces and paid by the British buying ee 
within the past ten weeks. Neverthe ess, in = * 
future uncertainties, the authorities have advise 
growers voluntarily to curtail next season s ees = 
asmuch as Egyptian wheat is in increasing demand by 

ear East. 

the os market has now completely thawed, and 
prices in many cases have advanced appreciably beyond 
last April’s official limits, which, incidentally, were con- 
siderably above the minimum prices introduced at the 
outbreak of war. Were it not for the fear of damage 
from the recently intensified air attacks, industrials 
would be quoted still higher. With the prospect of a 
protracted struggle it is now fully realised how much 
Egypt is losing for having failed, prior to hostilities, to 
carry through some important and long debated pro- 
jects such as the utilisation of the Aswan dam waterfalls, 
which would have relieved the problems of fuel and 
fertilisers (a major consideration with an agricultural 
country) and allowed the exploitation of the Aswan iron 
ore deposits. 

The policy of budget economies at the expense of pro- 
ductive public works is evoking much criticism, not only 
because of the resulting unemployment, but also because 
land reclamation would lessen the great pressure of 
population. It is pointed out that, in consequence of 
Egypt’s non-belligerency, expenditure for national 
defence is not of such a size as to hold up progress in the 
civil sphere, and with the recent accession to the 
premiership of Hussein Sirry Pasha, an engineer who 
made his career in the Ministry of Public Works, this 
criticism may well bear fruit. 


December 2nd. 


Money and Production in 
the United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THIs correspondence has already several times referred 
to the basic revisions of thinking necessitated by the 
revision of the Federal Reserve index of production. It 
is the habit of statisticians to expect conventional, if 
somewhat loose, similarity among the four common types 
of statistical series—those relating to production, to 
employment, to prices and to money. 

It had for some years been increasingly difficult to 
relate the money and credit series to the production 
index. Over the past, there had been a noticeable rela- 
tion between the volume of money and the volume of 
production, and its price level. But as the quantity of 
money (deposits and currency) increased without any- 
thing that could be termed a corresponding increase in 
production and prices, commentators were hard put to 
it to rationalise the divergence. Happily for the com- 
mentators, this problem has been solved by the new 
production index, which seems to exhibit the conven- 
tional behaviourism. The “‘ curve’’ of money and the 
“curve” of production now “ fit’ quite well, bringing 
peace of mind to the statistician, 

The following tables show some elements of the money 
position over the last six months :— 


Reserve Bank ItTEeMs 


( $000,000) 

May 29 <Aug.28 Nov. 27 
SIR AR NCD RE RC 19,162 20,871 21,755 
Gold certificates.................. 16,935 18,562 19,546 
Government securities ......... 2,477 2,442 2,264 
Member bank reserves ......... 13,215 13,516 14,292 
Treasury deposits ............... 378 813 199 
Non-member deposits .......... 1,203 1,759 1,963 
F.R. notes in circulation ...... 5,038 5,334 5,708 
Total money in circulation ... 7,685 8,006 8,465 


The increase in the gold stock in the three months 
ended November was only about half that of the previous 
three months. Enormous as it was, it represented the 
first major diminution of the gold flow for a long time. 
In its major outlines, however, the last three months 
have not deviated from the familiar pattern. The gold 
inflow has been large; it has been monetised in the form 
of gold certificates; and the bulk of the monetised gold 
has gone to an increase in member bank cash. 
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Full Employment Approaching? | * 


duration of this movement has blunted the i 
items with which it was initially considered, It 
became so familiar from month to month and from year 
to year that comment became first repetitious, then 
monotonous, and then, to the listener, trite. Only the 
‘‘ professional worriers ”’ occupied themselves with it, 
Indeed, as.long as the economy paren less than full. 
employment of men and material, this expansion 
be justified on the familiar argument that it “‘ tended” 
to increase production and employment. It is, of course, 
difficult to determine when an economy has arrived at 
full employment of men and material; full employment 
of material is an elastic expression, and full employ- 
ment of manpower is difficult to determine from our 
sketchy employment data. One acceptable criterion is 


the time when the impact of demand on capacity begins _ 


to be widely felt in prices. Of this, there is little evidence 
yet in the price indices, except in specific instances, — 
Indeed, in the current boom, price has figured less than 
in the 1936-37 boomlet. But the growing reports of diffi- 
culty in securing deliveries, and the growing demand for 
the establishment of a system of priorities, together with 
an increased frequency of reference to an imminent need 
of price controls, may be accepted as evidence that the 
supply-demand relation is quite different from that of 
recent years. It is against this background that one 
should read the remarks of Mr Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. In 
the past week he made a number of proposals, looking in 
the direction of resisting an indefinite and unlimited 
expansion of credit. These proposals are presumably to 
be taken as suggestions rather than as a programme; but 
they are significant as evidence of a development of con- 
cern over problems long recognised, whose solution could 
justifiably be defined up to a certain time, but which 
cannot be indefinitely ignored. 


December 7th. 


Chilean Foreign Debt 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


A DECREE has just been issued suspending the amortisa- 
tion and purchase of depreciated bonds in the ope 

market until such time as the President of the Republic 
considers justified. Interest on the debt will however, 
continue to be paid according to existing arrangements. 
This step is not unforeseen, since there has been a 
marked scarcity of dollar exchange in Chile for some 
months past, and the country was rapidly heading to- 
wards inflation and economic collapse. The sum of six 
million dollars will be transferred immediately from the 
Amortisation Bank to the market, and will have a tonic 
effect on the general well-being of the country. These 
funds will eventually be returned to the Mortgage Bank 
when Chile can obtain foreign loans as outlined in the 
law relating to reconstruction and development dated 
April 28, 1939, and with the approval and consent of the 
President of the Republic. 

While regretting the step taken, the Government 
bases its decision on the pertinent part of the 1925 report 
of the American Debt Funding Commission, which re- 
lates to a country’s capacity to pay, stating that such 
payments should only be made after a country’s yon ae 
finances, etc., are placed in a strong position, and, if 
possible, after improving the standard of living of the 
country’s inhabitants. Though the step now taken Will 
be detrimental to the country’s financial prestige, 
bondholders should bear in mind that Chile has suffered 
many and varied vicissitudes during the past few years, 
and it is not lack of willingness to comply, but rather 
inability tq do so, that has caused the Government to 
take such an important decision. In fact, it is surprising 
that, in a country where the standard of living is so low, 
the decision has not been taken sooner. . 

The earthquake of January, 1939, was a great strain 
on the country’s resources, and taxation was raised to 
the limit but proved to be insufficient to create order 
out of chaos. After this, the war closed European 
markets to Chile, and it will take some more months 
before a complete redistribution of markets is found. 
Meantime, Chile must purchase from abroad, and the 
suspension of amortisation and purchase of bonds will 
have a tonic effect on the economic life of the country. 

December 5th. 
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Germany 


Stock Exchange Boom. — The German stock exchanges 
have been extremely firm for several months, owing 
to the abundance of ready mioney. Credit expan- 
sion, on the one hand, and shortage of goods and 
investment restrictions, on the other, have produced 
a steady large demand from the public. Official sources 
are anxious to deny inflation, and claim that there is 
merely some disproportion between investment demands 
and the’ stocks available. They also say that German 
investors are ready to pay ever-rising prices for shares 
in anticipation of the tremendous boom that will follow 
Germany’s victory. The Government is anxious, how- 
ever, to mop up the surplus funds. In 1940, two series 
of 4 per cent. medium-dated Treasury bonds were 
issued, subscriptions amounting to Rm.6 milliards. Apart 
from Government borrowing there is a strict limitation 
or even embargo of new issues, and new share issues 
amounted to only Rm.300 millions during the first half 
of 1940. The Treasury also endeavoured by other means 
to keep investors away from the share market. The 
number of shares in which dealings are permitted is 
steadily diminishing. 

menenrar published figures show that 448 shares with 
a nominal capital of 7.6 milliards were quoted on the 
Berlin .stock exchange at the end of the first half of 
1940, their actual market value then being 11.8 milliards, 
which represents 148 per cent. of their face value, 
against 123 per cent. a year ago. Compared with the 
highest prices in 1939, 25 leading shares rose from 187 
to 185, and 15 gilt-edged from 102 to 105 in December 
last. The improvement was moderate during the first 
half of the year, but later a formidable boom took place. 
In a few months iron and coal shares, as well as textiles, 
rose 20 per cent., cars 25 per cent., and shipping shares, 
which had jumped by about 40 per cent. in the 
first six months, a further 10 per cent. There was a 
special boom in colonial shares—apparently in antici- 
pation of getting colonies after the war—and the price 
of these shares roughly doubled. There are still 44 
colonial companies in Germany, of which the Otavi Mines 
and Railways Company is the most important. 


* 


European Cellulose Cartel.—-The new cartel includes the 
chief European cellulose producers and exporters, 
Germany, and Slovakia, as well as the Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden, Norway and Finland. As a con- 
sequence of the war, Scandinavian cellulose exports, 
which went mainly to Great Britain and U.S.A., have 
virtually ceased. Germany has stepped in as a customer 
in their place. The cartel is destined for peace-time con- 
ditions and will not start to function until then. Inter- 
mediate arrangements mainly concern Scandinavian 
deliveries to France, Belgium, Holland and Italy. The 
final cartel is intended to be less for the regulation of 
production than for the control of exports, prices and 
sales. 

* 


The Housing Shortage.—According to official estimates, 
there is at present a shortage of 1.4 million dwellings 
in Germany (quoted from the Kélner Zeitung, 
November 20th). The scientific institute of the German 
Labour Front kas recently stated that this figuré must 
be added to the two million dwellings needed to rehouse 
people who are now living in slums; the replacement 
demand for houses during the next 20 years is estimated 
at 1.1 million; and another 1.6 million dwellings will 
have to be provided to house the natural increase of 
families. Thus, on the basis of this estimate there will 
be a housing need during the next 20 years of 6.1 million 
dwellings. 

* 


Rationing.—The administration for textiles (Sonder- 
beaujtrager fur die Spinstoffwirtschaft) issued a decree 
some time ago suspending, from December Ist, the 
arrangement whereby men’s winter overcoats could be 
bought against clothing ration cards. Efforts are again 
being made to direct consumers’ demands away from 
leather shoes. Ladies’ shoes with flexible wooden soles 
and leather uppers are described as the latest winter 
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fashion. Walking shoes obtainable without a permit now 
include types with soles of used or waste leather, rubber 
or synthetic fibre, and uppers of fish or rabbit skins, 
Previously this exemption from permit had only applied 
to shoes with wooden soles, An association for pro- 
moting the use of pigskin has been founded, pigskin 
having proved suitable for both, for the soles and uppers 
of shoes. The Price Commission has announced that 
pith, | to changes in fashions and raw materials the 
retail price of shoes will no longer be caleulated on the 
basis of the 1934 price, Instead, retail profit margins 
varying from 27 per cent. to 60 per cent. of wholesale 
prices have been fixed. The change will not alter the 
average retail price level, but will cause prices to fall 
slightly for cheaper shoes and to increase for ladies’ 
luxury shoes. 
* 


Deutsche Bank.—The Deutsche Bank (formerly Deut- 
sche Bank-Diskontogesellschaft), first among the big 
German banks since the crisis of 1931, is raising its 
capital from 130 to 160 million marks, It is believed 
that the Dresdner Bank, the capital of which amounts 
to 150 millions at present, will follow with a similar step. 
The need for new capital is explained by the extension 
of activities in the occupied territories, The Deutsche 
Bank recently acquired most of the shares of the 
Boehmische Unionbank (stock capital 100 million Kr.) 
and of the Amsterdam Bank De Bary and Company 
(15 million fi;) Ordinary business scarcely requires more 
capital, According to an announcement of the board 
of the Deutsche Bank normal business has fallen in 
recent months, and an increasing percentage of deposits 
can only be invested in Treasury bills. 

* 

Damage and Compensation in Norway.—War damage 
to movable property (cattle, tools, machinery, materials) 
in Norway, is now estimated to have been 95 million Kr. 
It is expected to be covered partly by a premium of 
1 per cent. which has to be paid by the proprietors of 
such property who are insured against fire. This will 
cover 30 millions, the remainder to be paid by the State. 
The damage done to buildings is said to amount to 206 
million Kr. comprising 18,000 cases, about 8,000 of which, 
to the value of 60 million Kr., have been dealt with, 
though only 4 million Kr. was actually granted. Those 
insured against damage to buildings must pay a pre- 
mium of 1 per cent. for a period of 5 years, the first in- 
stalment being due on February 1, 1941. Those who pay 
the full amount immediately will be entitled to 10 per 
cent. rebate. This is expected to yield 115 millions, as the 
rest will have to be paid by the State. This 295 million 
Kr. (1 Kr. was equal to about a shilling before the ocev- 
pation) is not the entire war damage. This is estimated 
to be half a milliard Kroner, including the damage in- 
flicted upon railways, bridges, municipal property, and 
losses due to Army requisitions. 


PROVISION 
FOR DEPENDANTS 


There is no better way of providing for those 
dependent upon you than by effecting a Whole 
Life Assurance under The Distinctive System of 
this Institution, which combines Low Premiums 
with the right to share in the Surplus. 

The Premiums may be paid throughout life or limited 
to a specified’ number, thus relieving the Assured in 


the later years when, owing to retirement, income may 
be reduced. 





















@ Write for The Distinctive System booklet . 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
HEAD OFFICE - - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH! 


FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 
Founded for Mutual Life Assurance in 1837 
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Books and Publications 


A Panacea for India’s Ills 


a rapidly changing world India cannot remain un- 
Maced India’s war efforts during 1914-1918 were at 
every step hampered by her inadequate industrial equip- 
ment—the Munitions Board started functioning only in 
March, 1917. The labours of the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission would have had a greater eftect if its main re- 
commendations had been accepted. The advantages of 
centralised initiative, control and co-ordination advo- 
cated by the Commission were lost when industries 
became a provincial, transferred subject. The grant of 
fiscal autonomy and the establishment of India Stores 
Department have given a stimulus to indigenous in- 
dustries. Even so, progress has so far been disappointing. 

Indians have been tollowing with interest the results 
of the Russian, Turkish, Iraki and Japanese essays in 
planned economy. And the National Planning Com- 
mittee, set up in October, 1938, is busy drafting an all- 
India plan to accelerate the pace of the country’s in- 
dustrial development. The Committee, with Pandit 
Jawarharlal Nehru as its chairman, has enlisted and 
obtained the co-operation of the Indian States and of 
Indian industrialists. It is most anxious to avoid a clash 
between the interests of different industries and pro- 
vinces and the consequent injury to national economy. 

The book* under review, by Mr Sen of the Calcutta 
University, is most timely in that it makes a successful 
attempt to indicate and explain the implications of a 
full-fledged Economic Plan for India. In his striking 
foreword, Pandit Nehru rightly stresses the need for 
having a complete picture of the nation’s activities for 
the formulation ani execution of such an undertaking. 

The author advances cogent arguments why the plans 
should cover the whole country, embrace the entire field 
of economic activity, pay due regard to India’s external 


_ obligations and reconcile rural and urban claims. Mr 


Sen favours economic advisory organisations established 
under statute as being independent of changing govern- 
ments and ensuring a continuity of policy. The Central 
Planning Authority is designated the National Economic 
Conncil, with a smaller executive Council of Action. 
Thvre are Provincial Economic Councils and Boards for 
dealing with individual industries. A Bureau of Survey, 
Statistics and Research completes the proposed organisa- 
tion. 

Planning elsewhere has not unnaturally been coloured 
by a strong urban bias. But India is a land of some 
700,000 villages, with 314 million rural inhabitants. And 
a century of free trade had the unfortunate result of 
impoverishing Indian rural industries and accentuating 
the poverty of her peasantry. A special chapter is, 
therefore, devoted to the Village Industries Association 
and reconciling the claims of the town and village, com- 
merce and agriculture, factory industries and rural 
crafts as is being successfully done in Switzerland and 
Japan. 

Where is the money to come from? In India there is a 
** Rolls-Royce administration in a country of dogcarts.”’ 
The author recommends a radical redistribution of ex- 
penditure diverting more money from unproductive 
services to activities conducive to industrial advance 
and social progress and an increase of taxation, making 
it at the same time more equitable. Though he does not 
say so, India must, like Sweden, have a working Budget 
and a capital Budget to discriminate between current ex- 
penditure of the State and its expenditure on capital 
account. The capital Budget must for the most part be 
met from the proceeds of loans. The expenditure on in- 
dustrial planning will be in the nature of an investment, 
and the loan will be serviced out of the increased pros- 
perity arising therefrom. 

_ By wise planning, India should be able to preserve a 
just balance between the claims of peace a needs of 
war, make mee Pa provision for security with marked 
improvement of her economic life. The acid test of such 
a plan surely will be: Does the growth of total income 
or per caput income shows signs of increasing? Is its 
distribution more equitable? Is the average standard of 


life rising? Intelligentsia in India have a opted as their 


*“Economie Reconstruction of India.” 
Sen, University of Calcutta, seen. ‘= ‘oa Khagendra N. 


slogan “ Industrialise or Perish.”’ And in the “‘ Economie 
Reconstruction of India” they will find a cere 
guide, pointing unerringly to many pitfalls to be avoided. 


The Lure of Gold 


In this well documented and uncommonly interesting 
book,* we see gold’s influence in broadening the econo- 
mic basis of countries old and new. The “‘ gold rush,” 
with all the colourful paraphernalia, appears, not so 
much as a stimulus to migration, as a factor in internal 
movements of population; of the forty-niners, for 
instance, who went to California, it is estimated that 
69 per cent. were Americans. The real interest of the 
book lies in the record of technical development; the 
effect of this in increasing annual output (six- or seven- 
fold after the Californian and Victorian rushes); and the 
result in diversifying local economies, as a basis for 
a world-wide expansion of commerce and industry. _ 

The rushes presented many similar features. All avail- 
able ‘‘ placers’’ were at first worked out, until, in the 
absence of new finds, the field began to decline. Prices 
of stores and equipment soared until transport, organised 
either by authority or, as in California and the Rockies, 
by private enterprise, facilitated competition and the 
introduction of machinery. With the arrival of machines 
decline was usually arrested by large-scale development. 

Individually, however, the fields presented notable 
differences. Spain in her search for gold in the New 
World and, in the eighteenth century, Brazil, relied on 
slave labour. In Siberia in the nineteenth century the 
organisation, though large-scale, was feudal in type and 
again depended on unskilled labour. It was with the 
Californian discoveries that the individual prospector 
came into his own. There was free scope and inducement 
to individual talent to make technical headway. The 
great developments in gold production in Western 
America, Australia and South Africa, which supported 
the commercial and industrial expansion of the nine- 
teenth century, were due to the Anglo-Saxon world, led 
by American prospectors and engineers, Cornish miners 
and British metallurgists. In the Yukon, owing to the 
climate, technical considerations were paramount. 

The rush in California led to the colonisation of the 
Rockies. In Victoria, where, in contrast to California, the 
rush developed within an administrative framework, it 
led to a development of the existing economy. The Rand 
stands very much by itself. The prospector phase was 
absorbed in the diamond rush, which produced the local 
capitalists, Rhodes, Robinson, etc., who, when the gold 
reef was found, were on the spot, ready to apply capital 
organisation at once—in the only way in which the low- 
grade conglomerate formation could be developed, 
particularly at depth. 

The waste effort of the earlier rushes was, perhaps, in- 
evitable. Their story underlines the need for planni 
and organisation; and in every case the gold rush fore 
the development of communications. Not the least of 


Mr Morrell’s services is to throw the réle of transport 
into relief. 


Shorter Notices 


“A Social Approach to Economics.” By Harold A. Logan 
and Mark K. Inman. University of Toronto Press. 
659 pages. No price stated. 

_ Beginners’ books on economics are legion. The dis- 
tinction of this one is that most of the practical examples 
used in it are taken from Canadian experience. It thus 
includes a useful selection of Canadian economic and 
social statistics. 


**Money in Exports.”” By Walter Buchler. Useful Publi- 
cations. 221 pages. 10s. 6d. 

This book contains a little information about the 
needs, markets and trade practice of practically every 
country in the world. There is nothing in it which could 
not be picked up in a day or two of shrewd observation, 
but since it is principally addressed to commercial 
travellers who have not even a day or two to spare 
it may well serve its turn. 


*“ The Gold Rushes.” B 


; W. P. Morrell. 
tories.) Adam and Charles ‘oan 


(Pioneer His- 


lack. 415 pages. 18s. 
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Bank Profits in 1940 


Te high regard in which investors hold bank shares 
is attested by the fact that, according to the latest 
calculations of the Institute of Actuaries, the market is 
content to accept a yield of 4.85 per cent. on repre- 
sentative ban and discount company equities, 
whereas it insists on an average of as much as 6.47 per 
cent. on representative industrial ordinary shares. Yet 
the term “‘ gilt-edged equity,” frequently applied to the 
shares of the great British institutions, needs to be 
interpreted. liberally. The current yield on a “ per- 


Bank Deposits anp Caler Assets, 1989-40 
(Based on Monthly Clearing Bank Totals—In Million 2) 










Average figures, Jan.-Nov. Actual figures for Nov. 





petual” gilt-edged stock like 2} per cent. Consols is Depast ‘ ‘ 
only 3.26 per cent. And in the hour of trial, which came on +367 -3) +16+3 
last year when the enemy was over-running the Low Call Manag: 284-9 +30:7. +16-8 
Countries and France, bank shares declined sharply in _ Discounts... 


common with all other equities. During May and June, 
1940 (again according to the Actuaries’ Index), the 
price of Consols fell only 4} per cent., while representa- 
tive bank share values dropped 26 per cent.—against a 
fall of 83 per cent. in industrial equity prices. And 
whereas bank share values are now 1} per cent. lower 
than at the end of December, 1939, and 14} per cent. 
below the level of December, 1938, the price of Consols 
is 12} per cent. higher than a year ago and 9 per cent. 
higher than two years ago. 

Obviously, an identical investment ranking cannot 
be awarded—under any conditions, but in war-time 
particularly—to Government stocks which. have a firm 
ceiling as well as a floor for dividends, and to securities 
which, effectively, have the one without the other. 
There 
dividends in the last decade, but none (apart from 
exceptional circumstances) of an increase. Nevertheless, 
the analogy with gilt-edged securities is not entirely 
fanciful ; for in war-time the level of the banks’ gross 
profits is closely associated with the Government’s 
financial policy. The most striking feature of the past 
year was a significant rise of deposits—i.e. of the banks’ 
working capital—which derived entirely, directly or 
indirectly, from official arrangements for financing the 
war. Changes in the amount and distribution of the 
various classes of ‘‘ earning assets ’’ were also mainly a 
function of national policy. Their nature is indicated by 
the following table, whose figures, incidentally, illustrate 
the disadvantages of basing generalisations on the banks’ 
balance-sheet figures at the end of each year alone and 
ignoring the considerable intermediate changes shown by 
the figures in the monthly clearing bank returns. The 
year-end returns of individual banks, for example, will 


have been several instances of reduced bank . 
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disclose a considerable net fall in advances, the most re- 
munerative of all banking assets ; but the returns for the 
first eleven months show that, on the average, total 
advances were only approximately £30 millions lower in 
1940 than in 1989. Actually, an average rise of £250 
millions in clearing bank deposits during the eleven 
months was matched by a rise in practically every other 


type of earning asset, ranging from a negligible increase — 
anks 


in call money, at the ‘‘ City end ”’ of the ’ business, 
to an increase of over £130 millions in discounts (almost 
exclusively of Government paper) at the ‘ Treas 
end.” The rise of nearly £50 millions in the banks’ 
holdings of Government securities and the appearance 
for the first time of the item Treasury deposits, to the 
tune of over £50 millions, are further evidences of 
the extent to which banking history in 1940 was merely 
a specialised chapter in the annals of war finance. 
Normally, the sequel to an expansion of business would 
have been a sizeable increase in profits. Undoubtedly, 
gross earnings were higher than in 1939. That result 
follows arithmetically from the average figures cited 
in the table, although the oy when even a single bank 
disclosed its gross profits are long past. The approximate 
earning power, however, of every item in the tabie is 
known. It is not far wide of the mark, statistically, 
to assume an average return of 4 per cent. on advances 
and 8 per cent. on investments, and the percentage 
figures in the case of other assets have been disclosed 
officially. The conclusion suggested is that the earnings 









Published Net Profits Distributed on 
ibadistiahe era Dividend ren t Yield at 
: hares tock present 
Bank Change in 1940 Exchange price 
1939 1940 price (%) 
Amount Per cent. | Class of Share| % Div.* 












£ £ £ 4 «6 4. 
Midland ............... 2,181,350 1,988,093 — 248,257 —I11 +3 All 819 08 
Barclays ..........+.+++ 1,784,880 1,525,666 — 259,214 —14:‘5 | “B” &“C” 4 4 9 
Lloyds —...........006 1,589,646 1,883,807 — 205,839 —13 0 ““" 5 8 0 
Nat. Provincial ..... 1,718,984 1,697,539 — 21,445 — 13 All 5 6 Of 
Westminster ......... 1,475,745 1,310,630 — 165,115 —11-2 £4 (£1 pd.) 5 0 0 
Martins ...........006 876,025 891,029 + 15,004 + 18 £1 4209 
District .............+ 490,090 446,018 — 44,072 — 92 “A” & “C” 419 OF 
Williams Deacons .. 298,865 292,673 — 6,192 — 20 “A” & “B” fe 
Total, above Banks | 10,415,585 9,480,455 — 935,130 — 99 





- same 1989. §£1 shares. { “A” shares. { “B” shares. 
q Before Sadudien ot pension fund allocation," being £250,000 in 1989 and £150,000 in 1940, and before deduction of tex on 
vidends. 
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of the clearing banks were something over £2 millions 
higher last year than in 1939. But every institution, 
except Martins, has reported net figures which are lower 
than those of the preceding year, and bring the total for 
all the banks to the lowest ut since the slump of the 
early 30’s. * 

The discrepancy between the computed gross figures 
and the published net profit returns is doubtless of 
merely academic interest to holders of bank shares, 
whose dividends are unchanged in every case and have 
been earned with a satisfactory margin. But it demands 
explanation, in view of the probability that the ex- 
planatory factors will have some continued bearing on 
the banks’ experience under war-time conditions. Ex- 
penses, beyond doubt, have sharply increased. A.R.P. 
costs fall particularly heavily on institutions which have 
thousands of buildings throughout the country, and in 
the banks’ case air-raid precautions have included the 
duplication and re-distribution of records on a large 
scale, involving much extra clerical labour. The banks 
also have shown an enlightened policy in their treat- 
ment of the many members of their staff now with 
the Services, whose departure has itself entailed much re- 
arrangement of duties and the training of temporary 
substitutes. But the most serious factor in reduced 
published earnings has been higher taxation, and it is 
regrettable, in view of recent changes in the income tax 
rate, that the absence of any indication in the published 
returns of the actual rate at which the latest tax 
deductions have been made precludes, on this occasion, 
the possibility of “ grossing up” to obtain a reliable 
net profits figure before tax. All that can safely be said 
is that earnings after deducting working expenses, but 
before deducting tax, must have been not far removed, 
one way or the other, from those of the preceding 
year, which included nine months of peace-cum-re- 
armament. 

The banks, like all other business concerns, are 
subject to 100 per cent. E.P.T., which means that what- 
ever the Government pays them for their part in 
financing its war effort will automatically return to the 
Treasury. In fact, the banks’ years were 
prosperous, by the standard of the last decade, and true 
net earnings may have a little way to go still before 
any E.P.T. payment exceeds the amount the banks are 
already paying in N.D.C. As a limiting factor on future 
earnings, however, E.P.T. would assume particular 
importance if interest rates, and the costs of war finance 
generally, were to rise, as a result of the development 
of inflationary conditions, or for any other reason. At 
the moment there is no sign of any hardening 
in the rates paid for Government borrowing—the 
tendency, indeed, is rather the other way. Of greater 
significance, is the probability that the average level of 
the more important types of banking assets during 1941 
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will vary materially from that of 1940. The banks’ 
holdings of Treasury bills, whose rise was the most 
conspicuous feature of their average experience in 1940, 
have already hogan to fall, as a result of the Treasury’s 


decision, last July, largely to disregard that method of a 
finance in favour of the Treasury deposit system. Under 


this system, the banks are informed each Friday of the 
amount the Treasury expects torequire from them during 
the next week. Already the total holdings of the banks in 
Treasury deposits run into hundreds of millions, and the 
increase in that item during 1941 is bound to be sub- 
stantial and continuous. From the viewpoint of bank 
earnings, the difference between a “ portfolio” of 
Treasury bills or of Treasury deposits is largely 
academic, for the interest return is much the same on 
both. There is bound, also, to be a further increase in 
the banks’ holdings of Government securities, as they 
take up their fair share of the new National War Bonds 
and Savings Bonds. 

For the rest, the banks’ experience will be governed 
by the incalculable factor of the general price level. 
For the most part, the decline in advances has been due 
to the repayment of loans for Stock Exchange and 
‘‘ finance’ purposes generally, and though the accom- 
modation given to producers under the war programme 
has been kept down to a satisfactory working level by 
close co-operation between the banks and the Govern- 
ment Supply Departments, the attainment of peak war 
production may well involve some further call on the 
banks’ resources. More generally, there is a good deal 
of evidence that in 1940 the average turnover of bank 
deposits was appreciably reduced, mainly on account of 
various restraints on spending, some psychological and 
some, like the effects of business provisions for air-raid 
damage (actual or prospective), essentially physical. 
These restraining causes may not operate in the same 
degree in 1941. 

Thus the omens favour a further rise in the banks’ 
gross profits in the coming year, but that will be a 
matter of purely platonic interest to shareholders so 
long as 100 per cent. E.P.T. enables the Government to 
take away with one hand what it gives with the other. 
The result of a war fought and financed under the con- 
ditions obtaining to-day, indeed, is likely to be, not 
the battening, of a sinister financial interest on the 
community which publicists of a certain political com- 
plexion profess to discover in our banking system, but 
rather a still closer identification of that system with 
the policy of the Government. In war-time, the réle of 
finance, though essential, is subordinate to the main 
task of directing a maximum part of the national income 
to the purposes of victory. And the banks’ status as an 
executive arm of the authorities is clearly defined for 


the war’s duration, and possibly for a long time 
afterwards. 


Finance and Banking 


Big Money Turnover 


The turnover in the money market has been some- 
what greater than is normally the case at around the 
middle of the month. It has been fed by Treasury pay- 
ments for the dollar securities included in the last but 
one vesting order and by the dividends on Government 
debt due on January 15th. On the other hand, the banks 
have found themselves called upon to make substantial 
tax payments to the Exchequer, while this week they 
have had to pay £15,000,000 in Treasury deposits, no 
part of which was compensated by maturities. This in- 
creased activity has occurred on the basis of an 
abundant supply of credit and at no time has it caused 
the slightest strain on the money position. The banks 
have been ready buyers of bills at 1 per cent. while bond 
money—now in greater supply since some “ outside ”’ 
banks are no longer interested in the Treasury bill 
tender—has been available at } per cent. The discount 
market is still waiting for the reward of its penance in 
applying for the 90-day bills at the high price of 
£99 15s. On Friday of last week it obtained an setieaee 
of 36 per cent. on this basis, and the average rate of 
discount for the £65,000,000 bills issued worked out at 
£1 0s. 2.01d. per cent. The rate should improve slightly 
next month when the normal currency of the bills to be 
tendered for will be 89 days. Assuming the syndicate 


does not increase its price for these to £99 15s. 1d. the 
turn should become rather more worth while than it is 
now. But with this development may come a re- 
crudescence of ‘‘ outside ’’’ competition for the bills. 


* * * 


Empire Assets in U.S.A. 


Cabled reports of an article in the latest Federal 
Reserve Board Bulletin give the first official estimates 
hitherto made of the total Empire assets invested in 
gold and in the United States at the outbreak of the war. 
These are placed at £1,778,750,000 (taking the £ at 
$4) of which £684,000,000 represented gold holdings, 
£394,000,000 accounted for the investments in market- 
able dollar securities, a further £832,000,000 represented 
the direct investment in British controlled enterprises in 
the United States, while £212,000,000 was the total of 
dollar balances, leaving a balance of £156,000,000 for 
miscellaneous unclassifiable investments. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board drafts on these resources for 
qeote actually delivered amount to only £650,000,000. 

hese ss must, of course, be read in the light of the 
formidable liabilities which have been and are being 


incurred for goods to be delivered over the coming months. 
But making the fullest allowance for this fact, they 
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repeat the warning that. recent i 

on of our available dollar: must not 
confused with the idea that we are coming to the end 
the assets which should ultima be convertible into 
dollars. The Federal Reserve i i 


markets have proved very modest. Confirmation of this 
is provided by the U.S. Treasury’s statement that 
negotiations are under way between the British 
authorities and an important group of American invest- 
ment trusts for the acquisition by the latter of sub- 
stantial holdings of British-owned American securities. 
The group of trusts is, according to other reports, headed 
by the Tri-Continental Corporation and is negotiating 
for a deal which would run to about $600,000,000. 


* * * 


The Investment of Non-Resident Funds 


Certain. modifications of the foreign exchange 
regulations have been made this’ week with a view to 
encouraging the investment in sterling securities of funds 
accumulating here in the accounts of non-residents. If 
a non-resident wishes to invest his own sterling funds in 
any sterling security purchased on a Stock Exchange in 
the United Kingdom, the Bank of England will be pre- 
pared to issue at the time of the purchase a licence to 
sell these securities provided the sale takes place on a 
Stock Exchange. This licence, which will be given on 
Form “‘M,” will be valid for an unlimited period. It 
will provide that the proceeds of the sales of such 
securities may be credited to the same type of sterling 
account as that which was debited with the amount 
required to finance the original purchase. The concession 
applies to any sterling account in the name of non- 
residents, other than blocked accounts. The facilities for 
investing blocked account sterling in certain specified 
trustee securities have already been defined and are not 
altered by this latest move. The instructions sent to 
banks concerning this concession stress that the funds 
thus invested must belong to the non-residents for whom 
purchases of sterling securities are made. In no circum- 
stances may funds be advanced to non-residents without 
the consent of the Bank of England, whether for the 
purchase of securities or for any other purpose. This 
new development may go a little way towards solving 
the problem of sterling balances accumulating here on 
non-resident account. It will hardly affect balances in 
registered accounts which, being convertible into dollars 
or Swiss francs, are in fact remaining at exceptionally 
low levels. For the rest, it must be evident that income 
tax levied at the present rate on the income yielded by 
non-resident sterling investments must be another 
powerful handicap to the more permanent investment 
of bank balances. The volume of investment prompted 
by this latest concession is not therefore likely to prove 











fears of mustive realisation of sterling investments ont 
neti-resident ‘account ia the ‘event of bad ‘slltary er 


news. 


* * * 

Discount Company Balance Sheets 

The three discount ny have this week 
published their balance sheets for the end of 1940. They 
conform fairly closely to one pattern. T show a re- 
duction in the net holding of bills, which for the three 
ee wae Vone  aaee ae SNe ee 
in investments, In each case the item of liability in 
respect of bills rediscounted is well down, indicating the 
considerable reduction in the turnover of commercial 
paper. The principal factor at work in the reduction of 
the bills holding, however, is not to be found in the 
supply of commercial paper, but in the conversion of 
Conversion 4} per cents. which occurred during the past 
year. The market’s substantial holdings of the maturing 
stock figured in the bill portfolios in the end of 1939 
balance sheets. The Conversion 2 per cents. which have 
taken the place of the 4}’s must be ranked among the 




































(In £000’s) 
Invest- Bills Net Bill Net 
ments Discounted | Rediscounts| Holding | Profits 
1939 1940 | 1989 | 1940 | 1989 | 1940 /2939/1940 
6,498] 19,489] 71,230] 52,796] 10,031| 6,336} 61,199] 46,400! 276 | 230 


5,678; 18,563) 46,378| 35,907) 7,348) 3,848) 39,030) 32,059) 196] 18s 


5,835] 13,637) 27,804) 26,044) 1,037) 536) 26,767) 25,509) 177| 167 


18,011| 51,669|1464121114747/ 18,416! 10,720]126006'104028| 648 | 585 
+33,658 — 30,665 — 7696 —22,968 | —62 














investments. Allowing for this important shift from the 
bill to the investment item and for the continued decline 
in commercial bills, the much increased holding of 
Treasury bills in the hands of the discount market 
becomes clearly evident. The comparison of the essential 
balance sheet items and net profit figures for the past 
year is given in the accompanying table. The balance 
sheet of Alexanders Discount Company has been sent 
to shareholders together with a statement by the 
Chairman which. is to be regarded as taking the place 
of the speech which would, under normal circumstances, 
have been delivered at the coming general meeting. In 
this statement Mr. Colin Campbell points to the trading 
activities of the Government as one of the principal 
causes of the decline in commercial bills. He admits 
that ‘‘ the bulk of the profits earned has once again been 
derived from our holding a considerable volume of short 
dated Government securities ’’ and anticipates that this 
will continue to be the main source of profit in the 
current year. 


Investment 


Re-investment Effects 


Although the factors affecting the Stock yee 
in recent weeks are very different from those normally 
influencing New Year markets, the effect on prices is 
surprisingly familiar. The rise which is usual at this 
time is commonly attributed to New Year optimism. 
Actually, it arises largely from re-investment demand. 
This time, the strength of this particular factor has been 
greatly increased by a series of vesting orders, whose 
effects will be felt until well into March, even if there 
is no further taking over of securities by the Treasury 
during the coming month. While it is quite impossible 
to estimate the amount of money involved in the various 
calls, it certainly runs into some tens of millions spread 
over the past quarter, and this, added to the normal re- 
investment demand, is quite sufficient to account for 
the general strength of markets. In this rise, the Funds 
no longer give the lead, and it is quite clear that, 
although the new “‘tap”’ issues of bonds are meeting 
with fair response, as is shown by the demand of 
£20,769,347, for the new National War Bonds and 
£17,527,563, for the 8 per cent. Savings in 
a fortnight, they are by no means sweeping the board. 
Purchases of Government stocks have perhaps been 
concentrated on the tap issues on some days, but 





recently there has been a revival of interest in existing 
issues and the Financial News index for fixed interest 
securities has once more started to rise. It remains to be 
seen whether the passing of the lead to equities during 
the week has been due to a change in outlook or to the 
popularity of the new 3 per cent. Savings Bonds. 
What is quite certain is that, of the very restricted 
business passing, a fair proportion is going into the 
industrial market, and there is a growing tende: to 

lit re-investment money between the Funds and in- 
dustrial equities which promise a rather better yicld 
with, ibly, some hope of eventual capital apprecia- 
tion. The market continues to be hampered to some 
extent by physical disabilities, which are, however, 
gradually being reduced in importance. 


* * * 


Another Vesting Order 


Last Saturday brought yet another Vesting Order, 
the fourth within twelve weeks and the second, in that 
iod, relating to United States stocks. On this ocea- 
sion, over a hundred securities are included, of which 
well over half are bonds, and relatively fe'w are stovks 
in which the public is largely interested.’ About one- 
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third of the list, given in detail below, consists of bonds 
and notes of the U.S.A. Treasury. The conditions of 
purchase are identical with those perenny issued, and 
there is the now usual provision for payment, in whole 
or in part, in Government securities, which this time 
include the new issues, through the tap, of National 
War and Savings Bonds as well as the 8 per cent. 
Defence Bonds. The one difference between this issue 





DESCRIPTION AND Price oF SECURITIES VESTED 





Shares £8, 4, Price 
a. aa... Bonds aan 
* > no 

graph Common ......... 3 15 10¢ | Columbia Gasand Electric £ s. d. 
Alabama Power $7 Prefd. 26 0 10 5% Gold a  % 2614 8 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cons. Edison of. 

CIE - ccnsccvesceseicces 5 16 10 Debs., 1956 ...........0.0« 26 7 6 
Amer. Power and Light ota oe St anes Sones 26 4 8 

96 Pred... 6.:00.00200000000 ederal Farm Mortgage 
Amer. Smelting oc 11 1 3 2 sAajel Land Ouak tOsas 2617 11 
Amer. Telephone an Cons. 

Telegraph. .............+++- 4111 6° Farm Loan Bonds) 33% 

Amer. To 6% Prefd. 39 8 O Bonds, May, 1945-55... 27 5 1 
Anaconda Copper ......... 613 0 Ditto, 3% Jan., 

eas Common... 417 7 1 OE  anccbepncsmnmentine 27 19 

and Albany Rail- anti Ditto, 8% Bonds, May, — 
Carolina Power and Light — Great Northern Railway 
i SI cn eaenpocnnnes 27 11 11 4% Gen. Mort. Conv. 
Cent. Power and Light 6% Bonds, Series ‘“G,” 

TURN: - schteuhdenieneninpest 2619 5t | PRES ate 2% 27 
Coca Cola Common......... 2517 1 Ditto, 4% Gen. Mort. 
Commercial Credit 41% Conv. Bonds, Series 

TE i ei lashes 25 9 8 Or dla: MOIR cshtmeaeese 2411 6 
Cons. Edison Co. of N.Y. Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 

SENTINEL sntunbosndbugesien 2612 7° 23% Bonds, Series 
Creole Petroleum ......... 314 7 “G,” 1042-44............ 2513 1 
Curtiss-Wright Common 2 7 11 Ditto, 14% Bonds, Series 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. 9 8 4 “M,” 1945-47 ......... 2511 1 
First Nat. Bank of New N.Y. Cent. and Hudson 

SERRE: 421 610 River Railroad 384% 

Florida Power and Light Mort. Gold Bonds, 1997 

Te Ts vocinssdmecenniiie 29 0 6 —LBearer Bonds ......... 2113 1 
Gen. Amer. Investors $6 Ditto, 34° Mortgage Gold 

ala tae 2512 1 Bonds, 1997. Regis- 

General Cable Corp. 7% tered Bonds............... 20 5 8 

Ns  dhcnsihitessitndpceasd 21 7 7 Norfolk and Western Rail- 

General Motors $5 Pref.... 31 4 0* way 4% First Cons. 
Great Northern Railway Mort. Gold Bonds, 1996 

$6 Non-Cum. Prefd.... 618 7 —Bearer Bonds ......... 3114 6 
Kendall o. $6 Prefd. 20:2 Ditto, 4% First Cons. 
a 2 64 1] seo. os 6° 6 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Pennsylvania Railroad 

Regulator Common...... 11 0 0 5% Gen. Mort. Gold 
Nat. Bond and Invest. Bonds, Series “ B,” 

6% Prefd. Series “A” 2112 7 SEE ‘entanban Sbdndinataniinwet 2812 1 
Nat. Distillers Products... 519 4f Ditto, 45% Cons. Mort. 

Nat. Steel Corp. ............ 1615 7 Gold Bonds, 1960 ...... 81 6 6 
Northern Indiana Public Ditto, 44% Gen. Mort. 

Bervice 6% Prefd....... 27 611 Gold Bonds, Series 
Ohio Edison Co. $6 Prefd. 27 5 1 fA Berea 2619 5 
Peninsular Telephone Ditto, 33% Conv. Debs. 

Common ..........0..0+.-. 810 4 1952 ..... ST iaitini dines HOR OE. 
Pennsylvania Water and Union Pacific Railroad 

Power Common ....... - 23 8 6 4% First Mort. Gold 
<= os rena Corp. of gh ponte, 1947 — Bearer i 

Do. Common. “7 8 8 | Dito 4% tint’ Mor. * 7° 
Republic ay om Prefer- . Gold Bonds, 1947— 

ence Series “A ”’......... 3.19 10 Regi 2 5 
St. Joseph Lead ............ 9 9 0 Ee nm mee 
5 Corp. V 

ye A ped ll eee 95 3 U.S.A. Treasury Bonds— 
Superheater Co. ............ 417 0o* 44% 1947-52 . 30 8 4 
Timken Roller Bearing. 4% 1944-54...... 28 44 

SE 12 6 2 33% 1946-56 ... 28 17 11 
United Corp. $3 Prefer- 33% 1943-47 ... 2616 9 

ence shares ............... 76 8 Die Wi iisescnssneventdiees 2517 1 
U.S. and Foreign Securi- 33% 1943-456 ............ 27 010 

ties. $6 First Prefd.... 2117 6 32% 1044-46 ............ 27 510 
U8. Gypsum. Common 34% 1946-49 ............ 2719 6 

shares of $20 ............ 1613 9 34% 1949-52 ............ 28 7 2 

Price 3% 1946-48............0 2716 1 

per $100 3% 1951-55 saecielinhansteshh 28 4 6 

Bonds nominal oho eo saleheodnaed> 27 13 1 

Amer. Telephone and 2 2 194 MET crvenceneese a 
Tel ph 5 % Sinking o e 8-51 eteeeeeceeee me 12 3 
Gold Debs, 1948 26 2 5 28%, 1951-54 ............ 27 5 9 

Ditto, 34% Debent . 23% 1956-59 ............ 27 9 5 

TOY seinen 8 86 Sif tee0ee 7s 
Ditto, 81% Debentures, | | AL ie Te 

Sh prt! pe mee se . SR ee || 
ae a ee 21% 1940-53 ............ 2615 8 

Gold Debs., 1948... * os 19 6 24% 1950-52 ........000+ 2619 1 
Ditto, 4% Conv.” Gold UGE wesinehcicnnevtins 2610 3 

Bonds, 1960............... 2317 0 
Ches. and Ohio Railway U.S.A. Treasury Notes. 

36% Refunding and 2% Series “B" 1942... 25 19 10 

Imp. Series D 19% Series ““C” 1042 2516 2 

 naababatil 26 410 NG pers “G" Jose see S 
ol _——— 1% Series “A” 943 25 9 7 

April 15, 1952 ............ 2611 1 aaa, 2 10 6 

tto, 5% Gold Debs 1% Series “B” 1044... 25 9 5 

don tie 1. 1988 " 1% Series ““C” 1944... 25 9 1 

y 1, 1968 ......... 2610 7 2% Series “A” 1944... 25 3 5 


* Ex dividend due in January or February. t Cum dividend due in February. 





and its predecessors is that payment is not to be 
effected until a minimum period of six weeks after the 
announcement, instead of four weeks as in recent cases. 
hee again the announcement of a new vesting order 
coincides with the commencement of payments on the 
previous one, but there is no reason to sup that this 
ractice will be continued. It is clear, if statements 
rom New York have any meaning, that the British 
Treasury is only now commencing to organise the sale 
of securities in the U.S.A., although the first vesting 
took place eleven months ago. far as can 


athered, U.S. dollar securities are to be sold outright 
a considerable progress is understood to have been 
made in arranging for the purchase, at least of the 
more marketable stocks and bonds, by market syndi- 
cates. This is the fourth order relative to U.S. dollar 
stocks in addition to the ‘‘mopping-up”’ order of 
November 16th last, and in all some 350 securities are 
covered. 


* * * 


The Argentine Debt 


In the issue of November 16, 1940, The Economist 
has already drawn attention to the revival of interest 
in the Congress of Argentina in the suggestion that the 
Argentine external debt, including the railway capital, 
should be repatriated. This proposal. has now been 
carried a stage further by its inclusion in the Pinedo 
Plan, designed to counteract the economic dislocation 
which is resulting from the war and the consequent clos- 
ing of export markets. The Pinedo Plan, which is re- 
ported to have already obtained the approval of the 
Cabinet, is stated to be under the consideration of a 
committee of the Senate. Since the greater part of the 
Argentine external debt and the control of the main 
Argentine railways are held in Great Britain, the details 
of any scheme of repatriation is a matter of supreme 
interest to the investing public in this country. It is 
believed that British controlled railway companies have 
been asked to present their views to the Senate Com- 
mittee, and it is known from the statements of chairmen 
in the recently issued annual reports of the main rail- 
ways that the companies have no objection in principle 
to nationalisation. While it can hardly be a favourable 
moment from the stockholders’ point of view to discuss 
questions of compensation, for prices of securities in 
the past two years have fallen to bargain levels and 
the closing of export markets has had an increasingly 
disastrous effect on traffic figures, there is no doubt 
that repatriation would provide a valuable addition to 
British purchasing power in Argentina during the pre- 
sent emergency. The latest report of the details of the 
Pinedo Plan suggests that the proceeds of Argentine 
exports to the sterling bloc would be used to purchase 
on behalf of the Argentine Government the outstanding 
sterling securities. The suitability or otherwise of the 
scheme from the point of view of the investor in this 
country clearly turns wholly on the question of the 
purchase price which could be agreed. 


Company Notes 


Selfridge Reconstruction 


Despite spasmodic recoveries in earnings from time 
to time, the general position of Selfridge and Company 
has for long been so precarious that the collapse in 
purchasing power in London’s West End, caused by the 
war, has done little more than complicate the circum- 
stances in which an inevitable reconstruction has had 
to be presented. The Oxford Street venture has never 
quite achieved what was expected of it and _ the 
guarantee of the 25 per cent. ordinary dividend to 
William Whiteley has proved a severe drain. Other 
ventures in ‘the suburbs and provinces have added 
nothing to revenue and it has long been evident that a 
drastic capital reconstruction was inevitable. Had cash 
reserves been larger, this measure would have been 
deferred until the outlook was less cloudy, but the point 
has now been reached where further finance would be 
required to meet the Whiteley guarantee, and for other 
purposes, and this is not forthcoming. In consequence, 
a general sacrifice is demanded from the debenture 
holders in Selfridge and Company and from the holders 
of ordinary capital in Whiteleys, while the position of 
the various classes of share capital in the former concern 
is left for later treatment. addition to the three 
years’ unexpired portion of the guarantee of a 25 
cent. dividend on £450,000 ordinary capital of Whiteley 
Selfridge and Company owed that company, at the en 
of January last, some £197,000. There is a further 
sum of £109,000 required in cash to meet tax payments, 
while peronsenes y £100,000 is required for worki 
capital. The very moderate total of £800,000 to be me | 


in eash is expiained by the fact that secured creditors 
on loans and overdrafts, to a total of some £637,000, 
are making no claim for immediate repayment. 
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‘Phe scheme evolved for meeting this situation 
ot sit 


in essence, simple. The assets of 
progr h with the co i iabiliti 
split between an operati a holding com ‘ 
he former will have a aes capital of £1,000,000, to 
be held solely by the latter. In order to raise the cash 
mentioned above, the operating company will issue 
£300,000 4} per cent. prior lien debenture stock. This 
will rank in front of the existing 4 per cent. debenture 
of the Selfridge company, the holders of which will be 
compensated by receiving in exchange 5 per cent. 
debenture stock in the operating company in t 
both of capital and interest accrued at 4 per cent. The 
operating company will hold all the trading assets and 
the relevant liabilities. The holding company will issue 
£100,000 series “‘A’”’ secured income sodenegticn stock 
in satisfaction of the portion of the debt to William 
Whiteley not satisfied in cash, and £225,000 similar 
‘* B” stock in satisfaction of the guarantee of the ordi - 
nary dividend. These stocks will carry no interest, but 
will be repaid out of 40 per cent. and 12 per cent. 
respectively of the income received from the operating 
company after meeting ground rents, interest and other 
essential outgoings, up to a total available for distribu- 
tion for all purposes of some £88,000. This limit, in 
effect, means that, on the most optimistic supposition, 
the ‘‘ A ”’ stock would be paid off in three and the “‘ B”’ 
in 20 years. After meeting these annual charges, 18 
per cent. goes to pay off other debtors of the holding 
company, while the remaining 30 per cent. is available 
for reserves and dividends. The scheme limits the 
liability of Selfridge and provides a minimum of working 
capital. There has already been a change of manage- 
ment and it remains to be seen whether any earnings 
will be achieved during the war period, beyond possibly 
the debenture service. The arrangement also restores 
to the holders of William Whiteley ordinary stock the 
control of that business. Here again the new manage- 
ment takes over at a critical moment. The scheme has 
the most influential backing and will presumably be 
adopted. It can do no more than free the two manage- 
ments from financial anxieties and each will have a long 
struggle to rehabilitate their respective concerns. The 
senior Selfridge security, the 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock, tax free up to 6s. in the pound, stands 
at 3s. 3d., including almost two years of accrued divi- 
dend. The £1 ordinary stock of William Whiteley are 
quoted at around 3s. 44d. 


* * * 


John Lewis Progress 


The report issued by John Lewis Partnership on the 
trading results of the group for the first nine months 
of the financial year to end-October last is the second 
quarterly report to be issued since the loss of the 
Oxford Street premises. It is, however, the first occa- 
sion since the loss that comparative figures for turn- 
over and profits have been provided. The Partner- 
ship is unfortunate in having suffered, in the mean- 
while, the total destruction of its Southampton sub- 
sidiary, whose profits are Smmauerty included in the 
statement only up to August 24th. Turnover for the 
London businesses was 24.4 per cent. below that of 1939, 
but it is satisfactory that the turnover of the three 
provincial branches, excluding that in Southampton, 
rose by 12.4 per cent. The profit for nine months for 
the parent and subsidiaries before deduction of pre- 
ference dividends amounts to only £1,315 against 
£31,596 in the previous year and £93,049 in 1938. 
The directors state frankly. that there is little possi- 
bility that a profit balance will be available for the 
payment of preference dividends to the stockholders of 
John Lewis and Co., but extend the hope that post-war 
conditions and compensation under the Government’s 
War Damage Bill will speedily enable preference 
charges to be covered once more. The report on nine 
months’ trading issued by the directors of Suburban 
and Provincial Stores, controlled since the end of 
January, 1940, by John Lewis Partnership, but not in- 
cluded in- the statement given above, is much more 
encouraging than that issued after the first six months 
of trading. A special interest now attaches to these 
results in view of the destruction suffered by a large 
part of the John Lewis premises and the South- 
ampton subsidiary and also on account of the ages: 4 
announced reconstruction of the Selfridge group, w 
formerly controlled Suburban and Provincial Stores. 
During the past three months, the company has profited 


€ an 
improvement of net profits over the whole period of 
£2,504 acer a deterioration of £32,019 for the first 
six months. As the directors state, the nine months’ 
results show that the Brixton, Peckham and Liverpool 
businesses, the first two of which show higher losses 
than in 1989, are the company’s least productive assets. 
None the less, it does now appear probable that the 
company will end the financial year at January 81, 
1941, with a modest net profit. The last dividend on 
ordinary stock was the 2} per cent. paid in 1988/39, 
but in the following year the concern realised equity 
earnings of 0.9 per cent. The £1 ordinary stock stands 
at no more than 1s. 3d. Both the 5 per cent. Ist cumu- 
lative preference stock and the 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock of John Lewis and Company are now 
quoted at 6s. 8d. 


* * * 


Gas Light and Coke Dividends 


On receipt of the news that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company is to postpone the declaration of final prefer- 
ence dividends for the year ending December 81, 1940, 
until the completion of accounts, the market in gas 
stocks turned decidedly weak. The £1 ordinary stock of 
Gas Light and Coke lost 1s. 9d. to 18s. and quotations 
neulenelie widened. On the face of it, there is nothing to 
the announcement of the directors to indicate that the 
postponement is more than a precaution. After several 
months of severe bombing in the London area, it is not 
surprising that the issue of last year’s accounts should 
be delayed, or that the announcement of dividends should 
be withheld until the estimate of net profits is reasonably 
accurate. After meeting preference dividends for 1939, 
the company retained a surplus of £894,612, which indi- 
cates that a considerable margin of surplus earnings 
exists to cover preference stock. Last year, ordina 
stock received a total payment of 44 per cent., whic 
was followed by an interim payment for the first haif 
of 1940 of 2$ against 2.8 per cent. Having covered the 
ordinary dividend for 1989 and allocated £20,000, against 
the normal £40,000, to redemption fund, a deficit in the 
carry forward was, however, only avoided by bringing 
in £25,210 from reserve fund. Thus, there is every prob- 
ability that ordinary stockholders must accept a con- 
siderable cut. It is common knowledge that gas com- 
panies operating in London have suffered serious losses 
last year, both on account of the lower consumption of 
gas, for which evacuation and the use of communal 
shelters is responsible, and ori account of damage to 
plant and equipment, while costs have also risen. But 
there is a reasonable prospect that the income will suffice 
to meet the claims of erence stockholders. The 4 per 
cent. consolidated preference stock now stands at 70, at 
which price it yields £5 14s. 84d. per cent. 


* * * 


Oil Dividend Contrast 


The full report of Apex (Trinidad) for the year to 
September 30th, 1940, shows that the maintenance of the 
revious year’s total dividend of 30 per cent. is amply 
justified by the satisfactory rise in equity earnings. In 
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ommon with other oil-producing companies 
’ Oe oe aa en ee 
but the accounts show a rise in ro 
¥4I7, 7 the best level for the fast decade. 
from subsidiary neces of eg me 
re than doubled at £6,275, total earnings for the 
oar reach the highly satisfactory sum of £605,201. 
harges for amortisation of wells and for general ad- 
ministrative expenses have remained relatively stable, 
but the company has to face a tax provision which has 
ce doubled at £190,000 against £80,464. 
Thus the equity surplus has increased only from £167,335 
to £195,867, representing a rate, grossed up with tax 
at the standard rate for the United Kingdom, of 39.6 
against 30.7 per cent. The directors are able to place 
£30,000 to reserve, the first allocation since 1931-32, 
and to raise the carry-forward slightly from £130,706 


dad) 


417,957 to £598,926, 
Since revenue 


also more t 
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severed from its 


per cent. 
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£131,078. The position of the Trinidad companies is, 
of course, queptiomals and the decision of Royal Dutch 
to pass the interim diy P 
cent, was distributed in January, 1940—is less encourag- 
ing, although coming as it does after the similar decision 
rt it can occasion no surprise. For 1989, 
pped from £89,407 to £26,200, a sum 
which provided only very narrow cover for the 5 
cent. total payment aes £25,181. During 1940 the 
profit-earning capacity of t t 
its European connections and installations, 
must have been depressed to an extremely low level, It 
remains to be seen whether trading conditions will justi 
the distribution of a final ordinary dividend, After recent 
improvements in the oil market the 5s. ordinary shares 
of Apex (Trinidad) at 24s. 6d. ex dividend yield £6 2s, 5d. 


dividend for the current year—5 per 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Nete: all dealings are for cash. 


TurovcHout the week, sentiment has 
been firm and prices have been well 
maintained in all sections of the market. 
The predominance of gilt-edged at the 
beginning of the previous week has 
given way to general buying of indus- 
trial equities. Before the week-end, the 
prices of gilt-edged securities showed a 
certain stagnation, although recent 
gains were fully held, since investors, 
encouraged by the better figures for 
shipping losses, were not disposed to 
sell, The continued success of the 
Middle Eastern campaign maintained 
interest in the oil market at a high 
level, and dealings in the rubber market 
were more lively than for some time 
past. 
* 


After a quiet opening to the week, 
the demand for gilt-edged issues re- 
vived on Tuesday and was well main- 
tained in mid-week. On Tuesday, both 
8} per cent. Conversion and 3} per cent. 
War Loan gained 5 and a long list of 
undated securities gained 3}, including 
2} and 4 per cent. Consols, 4 per cent. 
Funding and Local Loans. urnover 
was, however, on a small scale and 
derived no immediate inspiration from 
the announcement of the latest call up 
of doliar stocks. The foreign bond 
market was generally lively. A steady 
demand for Brazilian and later Chilean 
issues raised the prices of most securi- 
ties by daily advances of the order of 
} point. Egyptian Unified gained on the 
continued success in the Western 
Desert, but Greek 7 per cent. bonds re- 
acted moderately on Tuesday. Support 
was also forthcoming for the German 
potash issues and for French railways. 
Japanese bonds gave way, the 6 per 
cent, issue of 1924 losing as much as 2 
points before the week-end. 


* 


After last week’s advances, home 
rails were subject to a certain amount 
of profit taking, and the junior issues 
in particular lost ground. Great 
Western ordinary lost 4 point on 
Monday and L.M.S. eased } then and 
on the following day. Senior issues on 
the whole remained firm. Among 
foreign rails, speculative purchases of 
Argentine issues continued and Cana- 
dian Pacific preference improved } early 
in the week. 


* 


_ Buying was concentrated on the 
industrial market and most_ sections 
enjoyed substantial advances. Electrical 
equipment shares were in_ steady 
demand and gains were realised b 
G.E.C., Crompton Parkinson, W. 7. 
Henleys and Callenders Cable, The 
ordinary stock of the Gas, Light and 
Coke Company, however, lost 1s. 9d. on 
the announcement of the postponement 


of the preference dividends, Among 
motor shares, Leyland was singled out 
and Rolls-Royce also advanced on 
Tuesday. The iron and steel section was 
relatively quiet, but a number of frac- 
tional gains were realised by com- 

nies, including Babcock and Wilcox, 

orman Long, and Stewarts and 
Lloyds. The shipping section was weak, 
and interest in tobacco leaders not 
on a large scale, although B.A.T. im- 
proved ys on Tuesday. Among textile 
issues, there was steady support for 
Coats and some buying of Courtaulds 
and Lancashire Cotton. General indus- 
trials were characterised by the further 
advance of Associated Portland Cement 
and London Brick, while Murex, Boots, 
and Turner and Newall also found 
favour. Brazilian Traction lost } before 
the week-end, which was subsequently 
regained, and International Nickel 
eased § on Monday. Cable and Wireless 
preference was consistently supported. 


* 


The demand for kaffirs was never on 
a large scale, and price movements were 
irregular and without trend. Develop- 
ing mines were relatively neglected. 
Crown Mines and Consolidated Gold- 
fields were firm spots, but “ Sallies’”’ 
lost ye at the beginning of the week. 
There was little doing in other mining 
markets. The demand for rubber shares 
was on a rather larger scale than 
recently, Tamiang gaining 1s. 3d. on 
Monday, when several tea companies, 
including Empire and Eastern Produce, 
also realised gains. The strength of the 
oil market continued, being promoted 
both by military news from the Middle 
East and by rumours of a settlement 
of the dispute with the Mexican 
authorities. Shell Transport, Anglo- 
Iranian, Burmah Oil, and Mexican 
Eagles all displayed considerable 
strength. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 














Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1941 Bargains} Day 

in 8.E 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

Jan. 9 2.383 4,568 70-9 126-7 

oe we 2,163 4,604 71-1 126-7 

‘is 13 2,873 5,204 71-3 126-7 

ini 2,216 4,029 71*7 | 126-8 

te 2,323 | 3,916 72-7 126-9 
*July 1, 1935=100. 1938=100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1941: hest, 72-7 (Jan. 15) ; lowest, 
70-3 (Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highes : 


126-9 (Jan. 15); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Berore the week-end, interest fell away 
and markets closed quietly, traders 
being unwilling to enter into fresh com- 
mitments. Copper shares turned weak 
and there was some profit taking. This 


week, however, sentiment was encour- 
aged by the satisfactory level of domes- 
tic business activity and by the show 
of Bulgarian resistance in the Balkans. 
Later, news of the latest call up of 
British-owned securities was an un- 
settling factor, since the market in 
these stocks was thereby limited, Rail 
issues turned easy on account of profit 
taking on Tuesday, and aircraft and 
chemical issues were offered. By mid- 
week, the market had turned easier, 
dealers being anxious to ascertain the 
outcome of the proposed legislation to 
carry through the “lease and lend” 
scheme. 

The Iron Age estimates the level of 
steel mill activity at 98 per cent. of 
capacity, against 97$ per cent. in the 
previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Jan. 8, 640,000 


weve 


Jan. 9, 860,000; Jan. 10, 750,000 
Jan. 11, 360,000; Jan. 18, 470,000 ; 
Jan. 14, 470,000. 

Close Close Close Close 

Jan, Jan, Jan. Jan. 

>» 2 7 oo 

1941 1941 1941 1941 
1. Railroads Celanese of A. 273 27} 
Balt. & Ohio... 38 © 4 |Chrysler ...... 7 70 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. 25% 27}/Curt. Wr.“‘A’’ 282 28 
Illinois Cent.... 7 7}'Eastman Kdk. 140 138 
N.Y.Cent. ... 133 14%'Gen, Elec....... 34§ 35 
Northern Pac. 6 6{ Gen. Motors... 48} 47 
Pennsyl. El ... 22§ 23¢\Inland Steel... 89 87 
Southern ...... 124 123\Int. we aa - - 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel ... 4 
Amer.Tel |.. 167 1074 a eee Se oe 
Amer. W’Wks 6 at. Dairy ... 14 14% 

: Nat, Distillers 234x 
Pac. Light...... 39 393 N 
Pub. Sv. NJ. 29 Silnee eee Sr 


Sthn. Cal. Ed. 279 27}/froct. Gamble $74 87 


United Gas ... 10 10%/cnen Union... 11 Hf 


3. Commercial and (|Socony Vac.... 9 
Industrial Stan. Oil N.J. 34} 36 

Amer. Metal... 18§ 19#/20th Cen. Fox 7 

Am. Roll. Ml. 15 14§)U.S, Steel...... 69}, 68 

Am. Smelting 43} 44 |West’hse El.... 102) 102 

Anaconda ... 26} 26%|/Woolworth ... 34} 38 

pee 24% 244/Yngstn. Sheet 40% 3 


StanparRp §Sratistics INDICES 




















(1926 = 100) 
WEEELY AVERAGES 
1941 
Low | H 
Jan. | Jan 
~ 
347 Industrials} 96-0 |111-4 
3 Is .... | 27-5 | 80-7 
40 Utilities . | 78-5 | 89-4 
419 Stocks . | 82-1 | 94-8 
Av. yield® .. [6-13%'4-30% 
High | Low | 





Datty Averace 50 Common Srocks 





Jan. 3 | Jan. 4 


ee 


Jan. 2 
102-10 


Jan. & 


Jan. 6 | Jan. 7 
105-20 


104-90 Pro 

















1941 High: 105-20, January 8th. Low: 102-10, 
January 2nd. ‘ 
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Industry and Trade 


A Cement Committee 


The promised committee to investigate the cement 

ition was set up at the end of last week by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildi Its terms of reference 
are ‘‘to consider and report whether, bearing in mind 
all probable demands for cement in meeting current 
needs and in post-war reconstruction, and taking into 
consideration economic, strategic, and. other factors 
affecting the allocation of cement, new cement works 
should be established, existing ones extended, or old 
plant modernised; and, if so, what general considera- 
tions, financial, geographical, and economic, should 
apply.”” The committee 1s a re one. Its chairman is 
Mr George Balfour (chairman of Messrs Balfour, Beatty, 
and Company, civil engineering contractors); its mem- 
bers include representatives of interested trade unions 
and trade associations, of the Ministry of Transport, 
and Sir William MclLintock, senior partner of Messrs 
Thomson, McLintock and Company, chartered account- 
ants. It is to be hoped that the investigation into post- 
war requirements of cement will not delay the publica- 
tion of the committee’s findings on the more imme- 
diate problems, possibly in an interim report. It is 
officially reported that the seasonal decline in demand 
has enabled the industry not only to meet current re- 
quirements but to begin the accumulation of stocks. 
The course of demand next year depends, in a large 
measure, on the Government’s construction programme; 
it is therefore for the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 


with the assistance of the newly appointed commi 
\o'tnalitpaneighan sow fae toy caipyty of thie mecieery 
quantities of cement next year. 

pad * * * 
Smaller Shipping Losses 


It is a too early to draw definite conclusions 
from the figures of shipping losses published during the 
past four weeks, but the marked reduction is encourag- 
ing. As the table below shows, the consistent level of 
sinkings has been broken for the first time since the 
Germans gained control of the French ports : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Surertnc Losses* 





(In gross tons.) British, 

British & Allied & 

British Allied Neutral 

Sept. 3, 1939-May 27, 1940 ... 20,000 25,900 40,806 
GUD: ccasnrsb hed apaiicnseetieess 63,400 100,000 100,200 
COU ase site cticniniievctienaeatnebiiaie 56,600 67,300 91,400 
WI kp ici citae a ee 64,800 72,700 82,400 
OIE gai ccsevsthccdcccarsouua 76,200 90,300 100,200 
IE fe esik acetic er 63,700 77,200 86,500 
November décceeucceevecucoedenace tae 68, 100 85,400 89,200 
Week ended December 8th ...... 107,500 125,600 128,400 
Average May 28-Dec 8th ...... 65,100 82,100 98,500 
Four weeks ended Jan. 5 ......... "29,800 87,700 41,000 


* Most of the figures which were given in a similar table in 
The Economist of December 21 last have had to be amended 
owing to subsequent corrections to the Admiralty figures. 











Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
January 18, 1941 — a — 
To the Public......... Nil ie Nil 
To Shareholders...... Nil ona Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil ae Nil 
By Permission to 

WE oxselcrosveevasees Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 3,321,584 ba 3,321,584 
3% Defence Bondst (s) 3.309.365 .-(8) 3,309,365 
23%, Nat. War Bonds$ 2,999,500 ne 2,999,500 
Ditto, 2nd issuet ... 8,939,500 8,939,500 
3% Savings Bondst 6,853,700 6,853,700 


+ Week to January 7th, 1941. { Week to 
January 7th, 1941, making total since June 25th, 


£443,856,084. (s) Total sales to January 7th, 1941, 
£206,035,345. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions es rs 
£ 

1941 (New Basis) ...... 40,832,002 40,832,002 
1940 (New Basis) ...... 365,786,733 13,031,600 
1941 (Old Basis)......... 40,812,998 40,812,998 
1940 (Old Basis)......... 364,587,933 11,832,800 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year U.K. ex. U.K. — 
£ £ 
‘41 (New Basis)... 40,812,998 19,004 Nil 
40 (New Basis)... 13,026,448 5,152 Nil 
‘41 (Old Basis) ... 40,812,998 Nil Nil 
*40 (Old Basis) ... 11,832,800 Nil Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Year Deb. Pref. —_ 
£ £ 
‘41 (New Basis) ... 40,812,998 8,541 10,463 
‘40 (New Basis) ... 11,939,850 Nil 1,091,750 
"41 (Old Basis) ...... 40,812,998 Nil Nil 
'40 (Old Basis) ...... 11,725,000 Nil 107,800 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘* New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


East Worcestershire Water.—Issue 
by tender of £16,000 44 per cent. irredeem- 
able debenture stock and £14,000 5 per 
cent. redeemable preference stock (1950). 
The minimum price of either issue is 
£100 per cent. Tenders by 10 a.m., 
January 27th, 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Farnham Gas and Electricity Co.— 
Issue of £70,000 44 per cent. debenture 
stock to be redeemed at par June 30th, 
1955, or after June 30th, 1952, at three 
months’ notice. Messrs. Snell.and Swaf- 
field, Sidney J. Lovell and Co., have 
purchased this stock at 99 per cent. net. 








Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results.— 
SMITH’S DOCK CO. are maintaining the 
6 per cent. dividend. Gross profits have 
risen satisfactorily from £274,197 to 
£437,282, but the company has realised 
only a small increase in net profits from 
£77,798 to £78,704. BLUEMEL BROS., 
cycle manufacturers, have realised a rise 
in total earfiings from £16,575 to £26,167 
and in net earnings from £6,219 to £14,463. 
The 10 per cent. dividend is repeated. 
The NATIONAL OMNIBUS & TRANS- 
PORT CO. is also repeating the previous 
year’s dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
tax free. Both gross and net income were 
higher, the latter amounting to £116,636 
against £109,508. Despite an increase in 
total earnings of LEY’S FOUNDRIES 
AND ENGINEERING from £98,222 to 
£108,467, a moderate rise in tax charges 
reduced the net figure from £65,668 to 
£65,385. The 11 per cent. detent ee 
as before. MICHAEL NAIRN, GREEN- 
WICH, makers of oil cloth and linoleum, 
have reduced the ordinary dividend from 15 
to 14 per cent. in view of a reduction in total 
earnings from £230,968 to £190,919 and 
in net earnings from £227,019 to £186,773. 
RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR is maintain- 
ing the 8 per cent. payment despite a fall 
in earni which leaves net profits at 
£64,927 against £75,023. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Smith’s Dock Company.—Trading 
profit year to September 30, 1940, 
£437,269 (£274,179). Depreciation, 
£50,000 (£50,000). To income tax and 
E.P.T., £295,000 (£125,000). To reserve, 
£30,000 (£30,000). Ordinary dividend 
6 per cent., as before. Carry forward, 
£42,219 (£33,765). 


Bankers Trust Company.—Total 
resources December 3ist, 1940, 
$1,579,523,714 ($1,245,134,596). Deposits 
$1,460,558,560 ($1,125,410,058). Invest- 
ments $680,467,251 ($576,421,775). Cash 
$613,287,942 ($406,561,197). 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd.—Net profit, 
1940, £310,064 (£313,890). Dividend 


r cent. as before. To reduction of 
“a buildings, £20,000 (£20,000). To 
superannuation fund, £35,000 (£40,000). 
To reserved £50,000 
(£50,000). 


surplus , 
Forward, £88,068 (£91,004). 


. that 


National Bank.—Total re- 
sources December 31, 1940, 
$3,824,403,000 ($3,085,819,000). Deposits, 
$3,543,338,000 ($2,803,730,000). After 
semi-annual dividend, to be paid eb. Ist, 
$5,180,000 undivided profits on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, were $36,212,000 
($33,022,000). Net earnings 1940, 
$13,550,000 or $1.83 per share, against 
$13,315,000 or $1.80 per share. 


Dussek Bros.—Gross profit, year to 
October 3ist, £76,706 (£76,647). Net 
profit, £24,594 (£25,300). Ordinary 
dividend 12} at cent. (same), Carry 
forward, £16,021 (£18,558). 

Hollins Mill Co.—Net fit, year 
ended November 30th, £67,495 (£53,689). 
Preference dividend £40,200. Total 
ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. (3 
cent.). Carry forward, £41,542 (£26,748). 

British Rubber Estates of Java.— 
Net profit, year to June 30th, after 
debenture interest, £6,220 (£6,488). De- 
preciation, £5,040 (£5,218). Taxation 
£19,470, amounted to £29,177, against 
£3,041. Debenture redemption, £7,294. 
Ordinary dividend 3 per cent. (nil). 
Carry forward, £19,184 (£18,871). 

Bajoe Kidoel Rubber.—Net profits 
year to March 31st, £13,960 (£5,908). 
Ordinary dividend 5 per cent (4 per cent.)- 
Carry forward, £39,179. 

Ashdown Investment Trust.—Net 
revenue, year ended November 30th, 
£24,922 (£24,146), after taxation, £14,784 
(£10,465). Dividend 44 per cent. (4 per 
cent.). Carry forward, £13,323 (£7,213). 


Houlder Line Limited .— Profits 1940, 
£206,906, a‘ter taxation provision. Profits 
1939, £213,975. To t Replacement 
Account, £104,500 (£32,143), making 
account £200,000. For 1939 
£100,000 was placed to Depreciation. 
Dividend maintained at 7} per cent. 
Carry forward, £39,599 (£27,412). 

Transvaal Gold Output, December. 
—(Fine ounces). Witwatersrand, 
1,148,004 ; other districts, 28,518; totai, 
1,176,522. November total, 1,187,536. 
Native labour employment at end Decem- 
ber: Gold mines, 346,726; coal mines, 
18,374; total, 365,100. 

National Omnibus.—-Net t, year 
1940, £116,635 (£109,508). j divi- 
dend 7 per cent, tax free (same). General 
reserve, £10,000 (£5,000), Carry forward, 
£31,959 (£30,323). 
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The significance of the figures is that, having never 
once fallen below 82,000 tons per week in any month 
since the end of May, the losses of British, Allied and 
neutral shipping for the four weeks ended January 5th 
were at half. that rate. Bad weather is not a complete 
explanation and there is no reason for thinking that 
German bombers, more affected by the weather, have 
replaced the submarines as the most effective of Ger- 
many’s counter-blockade weapons. The. better record 
is probably due to a combination of circumstances, in- 
cluding—possibly the most important—stronger naval 
escorts for the convoys. It may also be that the several 
raiders which are still at ae are lying low for the 
time being, and that our bombing of the U-boat bases 
is beginning to yield results. It is not, of course, known 
whether the graph of repairs has shown a corresponding 
fall, but in any case the loss of cargoes has been less 
serious. The record of the next few weeks will be par- 
ticularly interesting. If it is a good one, and is combined 
with an improvement in the handling of ships and 
cargoes in the ports as a result of the recent changes in 
control, and with an increase in the rate of production 
in the shipyards, a shadow which was becoming darker 
will have ieAacned. 


* * * 


Coal-Tar Oils as Motor Fuels 


In the matter of alternative motor fuels neither the 
Secretary for Petroleum nor his colleague at the Mines 
Department have shown much inclination to “‘ go to it.”’ 
As long ago as last March six committees were set up 
to investigate the possibilities of replacing imported 
motor fuels with alternative products manufactured at 
home. When announcing this fact Mr Geoffrey Lloyd 
also revealed that “‘a most valuable survey ”’ had been 
completed showing how “ our production of tar creosote 
and pitch can take the place of imported oil and bitumen 
to the extent of some 300,000 tons in the current year.” 
For ten months little appears to have been done to put 
the results of this survey into practice; but, at long last, 
a scheme to encourage the use of certain medium coal- 
tar oils (such as creosote) as fuels for commercial motor 
vehicles is to be inaugurated on January 24th. It pro- 
vides that operators of goods vehicles and public service 
vehicles who intend using these oils will be granted 
additional coupons to enable them to cover an extra 
mileage with the vehicles concerned. They must declare 
their intention of using coal-tar oils when applying for 
their ration coupons. Creosote, with which the scheme 
is mainly concerned, is one of the by-products of the 
high-temperature carbonisation of coal and may be 
burned in spark-ignition engines or engines of the diesel 
type. Its principal disadvantages in the former case 
are the special carburettor system required and the need 
for frequent decarbonisation; and in the latter, the diffi- 
culty of starting the engine when cold. Though these 
drawbacks can be mitigated by blending the creosote 
with petrol or diesel oil, this coal-tar oil is certainly not 
an ideal motor fuel. Nor would it be capable of replacing 
more than a fraction of our imported supplies of 


‘petroleum fuels. Nevertheless, the quantity produced by 


the high-temperature carbonisation process in 1938 was 
about 90 million gallons (of which over one-third was 
exported) and it has been estimated that the potential 
output in this country is in the region of 150 million 
gallons, or about 550,000 tons. If the whole output of 
creosote were used, as in the last war, for automotive 
purposes it would thus represent a by no means un- 
important contribution to British motor fuel supplies, 
and for this reason the Government’s new scheme, which 
is subject to review at the end of six months, is to be 
welcomed. But this is only one way in which imported 
petrol might be economised. It is a pity that the findings 
of Lord Ridley’s Committee on the use of alternative 
motor fuels, which were in the hands of the Secretary 
for Mines as long ago as last August, have not been 
made public and, if practicable, put into effect. 


* * * 


The Rise in Earnings 


The December issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
carries further the in uiry into earnings of which the 
first instalment was published in the Ministry of Labour 


_Gazette for November, by covering additional groups 
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of manufacturing industries and some of the princi 
non-manufacturing groups. The two dates for whic 
figures were obtained were October, 1938, and J 

1940. For the later date some firms did not give soe 
figures for for men, women, boys and girls, so that the 





ures for these groups are based upon a smaller ” 
of returns than the total figures. The averages cover — 
all grades of wage-earners, including unskilled labourers, 
During the period October, 1938, to September, 1939, — 
there were few general changes in wage rates in the — 
industries under consideration, but a fairly general 
improvement in employment led to some increase in 
earnings, so that the percentage increases in earni 
between the outbreak of war and July, 1940, must 
most cases have been rather less than those shown in 


the table :— 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Last Week 


Pay-Week ended Percentage 
in October, July 20, Increase 
‘ 1940 


1938 
s. d. s. d. % 
Chemicals, paint and oil......... 55 4 69 1 24-8 
Brick, pottery and glass......... 47 9 56 9 18-8 
Leather, leather goods and fur 47 10 55 7 16-2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 47 7 62 10 32-0 
Iron, stone, ete., mining and 
GIL, Sensdbcreduedsccdscie 56 «5S 69 2 2-26 
Treatment of non-metalliferous 
mining products ............ 61 6 77 9 26 -4 
Transport and storage ......... 67 6 80 7 19 -4 
Public Utility Services ......... 59 5 65 7 10-4 


It is estimated that for the industries given in this table 
the average increase between the outbreak of war and 
July, 1940, in nominal rates of wages for a full week 
without overtime was about 12 or 18 per cent.; the 
average increase in earnings was considerably more, as 
long hours of overtime were being worked in July, and 
various bonus systems were in operation. The most 
striking increases came under the head of miscellaneous 
manufacturing; the scientific and photographic instru- 
ments group showed a rise of 37 per cent. and the rubber 
industry one of 32.7 per cent. Iron mining, cement, lime- 
kilns and whiting, artificial stone and concrete, chemicals 
and explosives, road transport, warehousing and storage 
all showed increases of over 25 per cent. Fur dressing 
alone showed a decrease; musical instruments, toys, 
games and sports requisites showed an increase of only 
8 per cent. Apart from these groups public utility 
services had much lower increases than most other in- 
dustries. Except in the public utility group, where 
women’s earnings increased more than those of men or 
young people, there has been the same tendency as 
appeared in the first half of the enquiry for boys earn- 
ings to increase more than those of men and for both 
to increase more than the earnings of women and girls. 


* * -" 


United States Export Control 


In a message to Congress President Roesevelt has 
asked for an extension of the export licencing regulations 
to copper, zinc, nickel, bronze, potash and glass as 
from February 3rd. As regards glass the regulation 1s 
of little international influence. So far as potash is 
concerned, America’s production has increased from 
4,374 short tons of 2,000 Ib. in 1915 to 634,000 short tons 
in 1989. As a result net imports declined to the low level 
of 117,942 short tons in 1939. In 1940 production has 
further increased and may now, if exports are discon- 
tinued, just cover the country’s total needs. As supplies 
from Europe are at present limited to the tonnages 
which may be obtained from Spain the control of 
United States exports does not cause surprise. The 
control of bronze, which contains a high percentage of 
tin, is presumably designed to conserve the stocks of 
that metal which has to be imported. In the cases of 
the three non-ferrous metals included in the new order, 
however, the situation is different. The United States 
is the world’s largest producer of copper and zinc, and 
for her nickel supplies she can rely on the huge Canadian 
output, which covers more than four-fifths of the world’s 
total production. True, America’s visible stocks of 
zinc in the hands of producers have declined from 
65,995 short tons at the end of 1939 to 12,900 short tons 
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y, aratively short supply. The German tion ‘ ag wing ta 
te igium, however, Sa greath incteaned: Aimesice’s Ceres She principe) yooulies A era? ei 
1 supplies of foreign zinc-ore, a fact which should soon (000’s omitted efocturing. 
rT help to restore normal conditions on the market. In ) ‘Building, Pu 
rr copper American producers’ stocks have only declined Utilities and Govern- 
. from 159,485 short tons at the end of 1989 to 158,418 Manufacturing ment Departments 
, tons at yd end of nai oY last, after having been — : _ — 
1 down to 185,441 tons earlier in the year. Production i , 
al rising and has almost a up ‘with consiaation! oe eee bain 4,561 4,859 8,128 8,972 
in Moreover the United States recently contracted for Betassosensconssepeens 2,466 2,590 4,165 4,600 
8 the delivery of 100,000 tons of Chilean copper. The Net Output............... 2,005 2,269 3,963 4,363 
n reserves Of Chilean metal produced with erican ‘Salaries and Wages 970 1,088 2,457 2,685 
n capital are still very large and will certainly prevent any sample 15 15 42 43 
stringency in United States supplies. Consequently there * ore. ee £100 
seems to be little likelihood that considerations of wages ... 216 219 161 163 
domestic requirements alone have caused the inclusion of Lhe value of the net output of secondary industries in 
these metals intotheexportlicensingsystem. Formonths 1999 was just over half the gross mineral output, and 
past, however, Russia has shown an extraordinary exceeded the gross he icultural output, which was 
se interest in American copper and Japan has bought large £3,700,000 in 1988-9. The gross and net output of all 
| quantities of American zinc. Both these countries have  S®°ndary industries both increased about 10 per cent. 
also acquired a substantial tonnage of nickel in the between 1938 and 1939. The greatest increases in net 
United States, as exports of this metal from Canada are output took place in the vegetable oils, seed crushing, 
controlled. The new export licensing order will enable | °"4 Various derivative industries, in chemicals and 
America to limit exports to Russia and Japan. It is  °°@P» metal manufacture, building and the leather 
unlikely, however, that she will also restrict shipments trades. As the salaries and wages bill has in most 
of copper and zinc to this country, as the greater part  ¢#8¢8 Tisen more than the numbers employed, earnings 
of our imports in 1940 consisted of Empire metal refined  28V¢, evidently improved. Net output al £100 of 
in the United States owing to the shortage of facilities salaries and wages has increased very slightly over in- 
elsewhere. dustry as a whole, but there are wide variations between 
industries, ranging from a fall of over 40 per cent. in 
* * * waterworks undertakings to a rise of nearly 37 per cent. 
in the seed crushing industry and its derivatives. The 
e ratio of Europeans to other races is relatively high in 
; Industrial Progress in Southern Rhodesia ree non-factory trades. — eo on it is 
. z ighest in paper, printing inding and stationery, 
e Southern Rhodesia has hopes of becoming a great _— metal and metal repair, wood and furniture, chemicals, 
5 manufacturing country in the future. That these hopes, fertilisers and soap, and food, drink and tobacco. In 
1 based on a cheap labour supply, an abundance of good most factory trades the European labour bill exceeds 
t coal, and a favourable marketing position, are not mere _— that for native labour. 
: day-dreams is shown by the results of a census of pro- Continued on page 88 
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Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. Ze 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1940, Pia 
~ Dr. LIABILITIES, ASSETS. Cr. we 
| £ s. d.| By Coin, Bank Notes and Balance at Bank of « ¢@. iy 
3) To Capital authorised and issued . . 1,060,000 2° fos ea ia ints ers 8 Jas 6,445,009 16 6 (Za 
4) To Reserve Fund .. ee Pa oe i 850,000 0 y ances with, and Cheques in course of Col- x 
aS . lection on, other Banks in the United Kingdom 2,203,050 14 fq 
3 Gal TO Current, Deposit and other Accounts (Including 4 999791 1g | ny Money at Call and at Short Notice.. .. 8,778,200 00 ie 
SS] To Acce and Engagements on account o 108,445 67 By Bills Discounted. . a a a Be 927,467 24 
Customers oe ee es de ba 4, By Treasary Deposit Receipts 3,500,000 0 6 5 
; r British Government oraneasee 17-1 ° oR 
; Other Securities .. 1,134,043 8 2 es 
. Subsidiary Companies... _—__—— 15,397,476 $3 © 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts.. 9,911,498 13 4 i 
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COMPANY _MEETINGS 
BURMA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
WAR-TIME CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION 
ORE RESERVES REVIEWED 
MR M. L. BURNET’S ADDRESS 





The annual general meeting of Burma Corporation, Limited, 
was held at Rangoon on Tuesday, December 31, 1940. 

Mr M. L. Burnet (the vice-chairman) said that his first duty 
was the melancholy one of referring to the death of their dis- 
tinguished chairman, Lord Horne, and it was impossible 
adequately to express their sense of the loss sustained through 
the untimely disappearance of so kindly and forceful a per- 
sonality, Mr Marmion had been appointed to succeed the late 
Lord Horne. 

Proceeding, the chairman said: We have tried in our report 
to give an outline of the events affecting our affairs which 
succeeded the declaration of war on September 3rd. The most 
important was perhaps the conclusion of the contract for the 
supply of lead to H.M. Ministry of Supply. We had no hesita- 
tion in accepting the fair terms offered by the Ministry for a 
large tonnage of lead, representing the greater part at least 
of our normal exports to the United Kingdom, for in this way 
we not only contribute to the war-time needs of Great Britain 
but we are assured of the retention of our proper share in the 
demand of our most important market. 

The matter of zinc concentrates, in point of volume our second 
largest product, was more difficult. Here again we have been 
able to conclude a contract for a large tonnage with the Ministry 
of Supply. 

The figure of net profit, Rs.68,12,359, which is of most concern 
to shareholders, does not differ very much from last year’s 
figure—Rs.69,70,759—but the total of the two dividends paid 
at 7 annas compares with 9 annas for that year, which was too 
liberal having regard to the increase in the rate of income tax, 
announced and imposed after the dividends had been declared 
and paid. This year, with that experience of retroactive taxa- 
tion in mind, we have limited our dividends to what we hope 
will be a safe figure, leaving a reasonable margin of profit 
undistributed to provide for any contingency. 


ORE RESERVES AND GRADE 


The further data that have become available since I last 
addressed yow justify a preliminary reassessment of the 
original estimate of tonnage and grade of ore reserves, so that 
after allowing for the tonnage and grade of ore extracted the 
former will accord more closely to what we believe represents 
the tonnage remaining in reserve in the mine, and so that the 
latter will accord more closely to the grade of ore extracted 
and treated in the years following the adoption of our policy 
of grade reduction. 

As a preliminary step towards this adjustment it has been 
decided to apply a factor of 5 per cent. to both the tonnage 
and the grade of the original ore reserve estimate, an increase 
in the case of the tonnage and a decrease in the case of the 
grade, After applying these factors and allowing for a total of 
8,141,790 tons of ore extracted to June 30, 1940, the estimate 
of the balance of ore remaining in reserve in the mine at that 
date becomes 3,411,192 tons, with an average grade of 15.7 oz. 
Ag. 20.4 per cent. Pb, 12.6 per cent. Zn, and 0.90 per cent. Cu. 
This compares with a grade of 14.4 oz. Ag. 19.0 per cent. Pb, 
10.8 per cent. Zn, and 0.60 per cent. Cu. for the 478,568 tons 
actually extracted and treated during the year now under 
review. 

The 5 per cent. increase in tonnage represents an addition 
of 550,142 tons of excess ore, or sufficient to keep our treatment 
plants in full operation for 14 months at last year’s rate of 
extraction. The 5 per cent. reduction in grade still leaves the 
estimated average assay value of the reserves remaining in 
the mine well above the average grade actually mined and 
treated during the last few years, and from which current 
profits have resulted. The addition of 550,142 tons of ore in- 
cludes the 286,417 tons of excess ore to which I referred last 
year and the tonnage of 8,411,192 estimated to be in reserve 
at June 50, 1940, compares with 8,607,945 at the end of the 
previous year, after allowing for the extraction of 478,568 tons 
during the year under review, 

Fhe report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


— 








14th, 1941 


PROFITS (Nett) .ccccsccosessesscscsceseesseseese £520,749 12 11 
BROUGHT FORWARD ........cccssesceeseeee £250,926 10 6 





DIVIDENDS ON 

PREFERENCE AND 

ORDINARY STOCK 

(paid and to be paid) ... £367,500 0 0 
TO PROPERTIES 

RESERVE _.............-. £70,000 0 
TO GENERAL RESERVE £25,000 0 
TO TAXATION RESERVE £34,000 0 
TO AIR RAID DAMAGE 


INSURANCE RESERVE... £25,000 © © £521,500 0 6 — 





TO BE CARRIED FORWARD ............... £251,176 


Points from the Chairman’s Speech :— 


You will have noted the large amount which has been 
provided for taxation in the accounts of the Company. 
The increase in this burden more than offsets the im- 
provement shown in the Trading Account, and so the 
surplus available for Dividends and Reserve is some 
£37,000 below that for the preceding year. Part of debit 


ior taxation is in respect of Excess Profits Duty. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


By virtue of the basis upon which this tax is levied the 
profits which we are allowed to retain are fixed at a pre- 
war figure plus some allowance for subsequent capital 
expenditure. Accordingly, although our industry 1s in 
no way connected with armaments production, we may 
not gather the full fruits of our enterprise and initiative 
in the past. Nevertheless, we must accept the burden 
because we realise the national needs. I told you last 
year that this Company with its subsidiaries contributed 
in Government Duties and Taxes between two and three 
million pounds. This year the figure is nearer four 


million than three million. 


INCREASE IN FIXED ASSETS 


In regard to the Balance Sheet as at 30th September, 
1940, there are a few observations which I would like to 
make in regard to the changes which have taken place 
as shown on comparison with the Balance Sheet as at 
30th September, 1939. The net increase in the Com- 

Fixed Assets in the form of Land, Brewery 
is 
£117,095. This represents the cost of new buildings and 
new property and plant less the annual provisions made 


yany’s 
Juildings, Licensed and Unlicensed Properties 


for depreciation. 


A VERY CREDITABLE PERFORMANCE 


So much for the financial aspect of our position after 
a year of war conditions, and I hope the Stockholders 
will agree with the Directors that it is a very creditable 
performance. Owing to war-time taxation, however, it 
is evident that we are not able to reap the full benefits 
of our enterprise and conservative finance in the past 
but by reason of the policy we have pursued there shoul 
be less difficulty than there otherwise would have been 
in maintaining our dividends, and, I hope, making 


adequate reserves in the future. 


TWO-FOLD NATIONAL BENEFIT 


Cur product—the National Beverage—is of two-fold 
benefit to the country at the present juncture. For those 
who enjoy a glass of well-brewed beer it creates that 
genial atmosphere which contributes so much to the 
pleasure of meeting friends in that citadel of democracy 
the Public House, which is one of the few diversions left 
to the war-weary worker, On the other hand, the beer 
drinker contributes to the Exchequer a far larger 
amount than any other section of the public are asked 
to do on a taxable article. The Chancellor looks like 
getting £150,000,000 in a full year from this source, so 

hope he will be satisfied that he has reached the limit, 
and in his search for further revenue he will not over- 


look the importance of equality of sacrifice. 


Copies of the Chairman’s Speech may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Park Road, Aston, Birstianbatt. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED 


ADJOURNED FORTIETH ORDINARY GENERAL | 
MEETING, held in Birmingham on Tuesday, January | 
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January 18, 1941 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED | 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
(MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL) 


The directors have considered that in view of the difficulties 
connected with travelling in these short winter days share- 
holders would appreciate a statement being sent to them deal- 
ing with the affairs of the company during the past year at 
the same time as the balance-sheet and profit and loss account. 
Consequently I have prepared this statement, which I hope will 
be found of interest, but it should be understood that the 
ordinary general meeting of the company will be held in the 
usual way on January 22, 1941, when the necessary resolutions 
will be submitted to the meeting, but no further address will 
be made by me at that meeting. 

Shareholders will be sorry to learn that some damage was 
done to the offices of the company last month through enemy 
action, when I much regret to say a faithful servant of the 
company, who had been with us for fifteen years as messenger, 
lost his life. The damage caused considerable dislocation to the 
work of the office, and the management and staff were exposed 
to very great inconvenience and extra work. 

The past year has been a satisfactory one for the company 
notwithstanding the upheaval caused by the war, and the turn- 
over has been very considerable. 


CONDITIONS IN MONEY MARKET 


Conditions in the money market were in marked contrast 
to those prevailing in 1989, inasmuch as the Bank Rate 
remained at 2 per cent. throughout the year, rates for money 
to the discount market were 1 per cent., while the rate for 
Treasury Bills ruled at only a few pence above this figure. 
Under such circumstances I need hardly tell you that the profit 
derived from Bills was very meagre, though the turnover, as I 
have already said, was large. It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that the Treasury has been able to secure a very con- 
siderable volume of money during the year by means of 
Treasury Bills for national purposes in times of war at so 
moderate a rate of interest. Commercial Bills have again been 
scarce, due in great measure to the control departments set up 
by Government for the purpose of ensuring a steady flow of 
commodities into this country, both for war purposes and for 
the well-being of the nation. We must expect the scarcity of 
Commercial Bills to continue so long as the war lasts. 

The bulk of the profit earned has once again been derived 
from our holding a considerable volume of short-dated Govern- 
ment securities, and it certainly would appear that this is 
likely to continue to be our main source of profit in the year 
that has now begun. 

When you look through the figures presented to you in the 
printed statement of the profit and loss aceount and balance- 
sheet, you will notice a considerable increase in the current 
expenses, This is by no means a permanent increase and is due 
partly to A.R.P. arrangements, most of which are non-recurring, 
and partly to a cash payment, in lieu of pension, made to a 
member of the staff who has resigned his position in the com- 
pany. A further sum of £5,000 has been transferred to the 
Clerks Widows’ Pension Fund, as this fund is not fully able to 
carry the charges for which it was created. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The gross profits for the year, after making provision for 
taxation and a transfer to contingencies, are shown in the 
profit and loss account at £431,000, before providing for rebate. 
The amount brought forward from last year was £151,000, 
making a total of £582,000, as mentioned in the directors’ 
report. From this, rebate has been provided to a total of 
£202,000, being £7,100 more than a year ago, and after deduct- 
ing this amountand also current expenses and interim divi- 
dends (together £129,000) an amount of £251,000 remains to be 
dealt with. 

Interim dividends on the preference and ordinary shares were 
paid as usual in July, and it is proposed at the forthcoming 
meeting to pay a dividend on the preference shares at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum and on the ordinary shares at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, these being the same as in 
the previous year, and to carry forward to the next account 
£160,000, against £151,000 brought in a year ago. I feel sure 


* 


The balance-sheet is drawn up on the lines to which you 
accustomed, and its main feature this year is the large increase 
in securities as compared with a year ago. This is due to the 
repayment last summer of our holding in 4} per cent. Cox- 
version Loan, which holding was then included in the bills 
discounted. 

The proceeds derived from this investment were reinvested in 
such short-dated Government securities as were available, and 
I consider our present holding in every way satisfactory, The 
value of the securities is higher than the figure shown in the 
balance-sheet. 

Bills discounted amount to rather less than a year ago and 
they consist almost entirely of Treasury Bills, 

The volume of the business in 1940 was greater than in 1989, 
which is an index of our desire to take our full part in the 
discount market under war conditions consistent with the 
resources of the company. 


CAM AND MOTOR GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (1919), LIMITED 


TAXATION PROBLEMS 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held on 
December 7 at Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Mr Bailey Southwell, chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said that the financial position of the company repre- 
senting creditors, less cash, investments and debtors, showed an 
adverse balance of £192,785, as compared with an adverse 
balance of £101,149 at the end of the previous year, and of 
£89,656 in June, 1988. A glance at the accounts would show 
that the passing of the final dividend and the further decline 
in the company’s liquid position were solely brought about by 
heavier taxation. 

In view of the large under-reservation for taxation on the 
accounts to June 30, 1989, there was no alternative in June, 
1940, but to face the position fairly and squarely, and to make 
such provision in the 1989-40 accounts as would safeguard the 
company against a recurrence of an under-estimation of such 
magnitude. With regard to the large adverse financia] balance 
at June 80, 1940, of £192,785, stockholders would agree that it 
must be the policy of the board to wipe that off as soon ss 
was reasonably possible, and get the company on to a proper 
financial basis. That meant that out of the current profits they 
must provide for current taxation, capital expenditure and head 
office expenses. 

An estimate of the position showed that if ls. per unit was 
declared this month the cash insufficiency would have been 
reduced to approximately £188,000 as at December 81, 10940, 
after allowing for decrease in value of stores on hand. By June 
next year that figure would have been reduced to well below 
the £100,000 mark under reasonably normal conditions. 

Dealing with the position at the mine, it seemed likeiy that 
when the total payable ore reserves were estimatd as at June, 
1941, the tonnage might show a slight decrease, and that the 
value was likely to be about 0.2 dwt. lower at, say, 7.3 dwt. 
Even if no further development work were done, however, the 
ore reserves indicated that the mine could run nearly 6 years, 
while the ore from reclamation would extend that period. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE OVER-PRODUCTION OF COFFEE 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said it had been a much 
better year for rubber by reason of the higher export releases 
and better market price, but it had been a difficult year for 
coffee growers. The low price of coffee which had prevailed 
during the last few years had not so far benefited Brazil by 
curtailing supplies from other countries and the “ sacrifice 
quota” extracted from Brazilian producers of nearly five 
million bags last season, while effective in supporting the 
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market, had not helped much towards the more fundamental 
problem of over-supply. The serious situation confronting the 
coffee industry was discussed at a Pan-American Coffee Con- 
ference held in New York in June, when it was decided that 
a quota plan should be established for coffees exported from 
the principal producing countries to the U.S.A. In the mean- 
time the Brazilian authorities had made certain arrangements 
for dealing with the 1940-41 crop, 

They had seen the danger signal in coffee for some time and 
on Bajoe Kidoel Estate, where coffee growing had become 
quite uneconomic, they had decided to eliminate the coffee 


_ January 18, 194) 


bushes entirely, and it was expected that the remainder y 
have been uprooted in the current financial year 1940-4], 
The burden of double taxation levied at heavy rates, 


in the East and then at home, fell very heavily upon the stod 


holders. It was to be hoped that the two Governments, 
so closely associated in a common cause, would at the 
priate time take the simple steps necessary to minimise ¢ 


present injustice of such penal double taxation. Subject 4 


the demands of the tax collectors, they anticipated that t 
next accounts would show creditable results. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


LL TC TTC TLL ion 
out orders taken for spring delivery, they are willing to 


continued from page 85 be put in touch with a firm that can assist them, (c) ~ 


Co-operation in Textile Trade 


As a result of the destruction of property in London 
and Manchester, the Wholesale Textile Association has 
formulated an interesting scheme designed to assist firms 
that are unable to carry out their orders as a result 
of air-raid damage and to ensure that total deliveries 
are being maintained. It is proposed that members of 
the trade should inform the Association whether (a) 
they are able to carry on and to make full use of their 
quotas and deliver their orders, (b) if unable to carry 


COMMODITY AND 


Cotton.—The Exchange directors have 
secured temporary market accommoda- 
tion. The healthier demand has been well 
maintained and producers have been in a 
stronger position. Spinners of yarn are 
experiencing more trouble in obtaining 
adequate supplies of certain raw cottons, 
and it is feared that the quality of twist 
and weft may be adversely affected. 
There has been an active demand in 
American and Egyptian counts, but some 
producers have tried to avoid booking 
fresh contracts. Export cloth buying 
has been irregular, but quite a good 
business has been done, chiefly in dyed 
goods for Java, whites and prints for 
India, finishing styles for South America 
and standard makes for the Dominions. 
Government buyers have not been in the 
market and home trade purchases have 
been restricted. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 























Week ended From Aug. lto 
Variety 

» Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
(000 bales) 8, 10, 12, 10, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
American ...... 7°53 10-4 610 458 
Brazilian 3-2 3-4 156 163 
Peruvian, etc. 2-6 3-0 102 63 
a 2-3 3-2 160 98 
8 Sakel 0-2 0-6 80 17 
East Indian 1°6 1-9 186 128 
Other countries i2-1 12-9 79 156 
Total ......... 20-5 | 35-4 11,832 | 1,082 


er een 
Dennen: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 

Metals.—The next meeting of the 
International Tin Committee has been 
arranged for March 20th, in London, to 
discuss the continuance of the restriction 
scheme and presumably the reallocation 
of production shares among the collabor- 
ating countries. Shipments of copper 
from U.S.A. to U.S.8.R. in 1939 were 
108,955,900 Ib. Stocks of refined copper 
in U.S.A. at the end of December were 


142,772 tons, a decrease of 15,646 tons 
on the month. 


: Grains .—The reduction in the Argen- 
tine wheat estimate had only a transitory 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 

Week ended | FromApr.i to 


























* From 
('000 quarters) eo. Jan. o- + 
1940 | 1941 | 1940! 1941 
nest cain 1038 129 |12,847 | 6,260 
A tic America ... ie és 1,845 | 2,783 
be Region ...... ee 1,277) 678 
8. & B, Africa......... ais? --* | 2,82211,101f 
-China, etc. wai vas 1,385 91 
SN rae 108 129 (20,176 |11,003 
* Not 
received. t Incomplete since December 7, 
1940. Souree: The Corn Trade News. 


they can, by reason of a fall in turnover, han 


effect, but firmness in Canadian markets 
maintained the f.o.b. position until the 
week-end. Continued absence of interest 


by the Control caused a slight easing 
later. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 

















AND FLOUR 
Week ended ‘yeemn Aug. I'to 
From ————.-s ———— | ——— 
("000 quarters) Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
28, 4, 6, 4, 
1940 ' 1941 | 1940 ' 1941 
N. America ......... *331 | 247/10,196| 8,410 
Argentina, Uruguay.. 216 162 |10,023 | 4,553 
Australia ............. Am aa 612t| ...° 
i  anctemsas 81 14 114 429 
Danube and district.. aa 3,538 182 
Other countries ...... 837 al 
NEE ‘cutlwctiekceu 628 423 |24,820/ 13,574 


* Unobtainable. t Incomplete, 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies of con- 
trolled vegetable oils and fats continue 
satisfactory. The official schedule of 
maximum prices as revised on January Ist 
will remain in operation to the end of the 
month. Production of seed oils in the 
mills and refineries is on a fair scale 
and is governed by the availability of 
shipping space that can be secured on 
the homeward run. The United Kingdom 
Control continues to draw upon Indian 
supplies of linseed and is expected to turn 
its attention soon to the new Argentine 
crop, shipment of which is proceeding 
only slowly. In addition to linseed, the 
Control is inviting further offers of Indian 
ground nuts. Egyptian cottorseed and 
other oilseeds are quiet, and no business 
passing. Prices generally are steady 
though some easing in shippers’ quotations 
for Plate linseed is obtainable. Supplies 
of oilcakes and meals are only moderate 
and likely to continue so. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 





Sept.| Nov. | Dec. -_ _ 
Nov. | Deo. | Dac, | 1939- | 1940- 
a | i | 6s.) St oe 
1940 | 1940] 1940] 4:4 | 20, 





British :-— 
Merchant ships: 
Normal trading | 318 | 273 | 204 | 1,556 | 1,100 
Naval operatns.* | ... ope sei SRt: nes 
Naval auxiliaries ane 44 . 151 44 


(Thousand gross tons) 


Naval trawlerst 4} 3] 3 17 5 
ast 322 | 320 | 205 | 1,795 | 1,152 
OE ii aa 67| 69| 51] 489] ‘244 


Grand Total... | 436$] 404] 269 | 3,061f| 1,514 


Forme mercial 
t aaetieaee 


* Evacuation of B.E.F. 
vessels, including drifters. 









* THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935 = 100) 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
6, 7 8, 9, 10, 
1941 | 1041 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
CRUD. crcncecte 105-4} 105-8} 105-7) 105-5 | 105-8 
Raw Materials | 167-1 167-4) 167-4! 167-4) 167-5 
Complete Index| 132-7 133-1) 133-0) 132-0 133-1 






































“Mar. Ang. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
31, 31, 10, 2, 3, 
1937* | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1041 


147-9 








Crops_......... 92-2] 123-3 | 105-9} 105-9 
Raw Materials | 207-3 122-9} 164-6/| 167-1] 167-4 
Complete Index | 175-1 1086) 148-6) 133-0) 133°1 








*Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery" 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN ete ines KINGDOM 
(1927 = 


Mar, | Aug. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 














31, | 30, 2, $1, 7, 

1937*| 1989 | 1940 | 1940 | 1041 
Cereals and meat | 93-0, 66-9, 90-6) 96-9; 97-0 
Other foods ...... 70-4; 61-1) 79-7) 85-6 86-1 
Textiles............ |°74°2| 64°83) 82-4) 88-5, 88-5 
Minerals ......... 113 -2| 77 -6)111-1|128 -0 129-3 
Miscellaneous ... | 87-0| 77-6) 96-8,106 -9,109-7 
Complete index ... | 87-2) 70-3; 92-1 100 -8, 101-8 





19138 = 100..........0. {119-9 66 6,396 “6,188 <0 140-1 


*® Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Average price Tb. at | Percent. 
eer 








since 
Sept. 1,| Nov. 1, |Nov. 30, ont. 1, 
1939 1940 1940 939 
Beef. British:— | 8s. d.[ 8. d.j] 8. d. % 
aie ilenatialsie 1.23};1 3 5; 10 
Thin flank ... 7h 9 9} 26 
Beef, chilled or 
frozen :— 
con coises 9/1 OF] 1 OF 34 
Thin flank ... 4 6 6 22 
Mutton, British : 
OD as ccimednees 1 3 1 Stil 63 12 
Breast ......... 7 3 8 7 
Mutton, frozen : 
Os notdeervtls 10k }1 0 10 15 
Breast ......... 4 4 4 ese 
ID inte ciate 1 3 1 G61 6) 24 
SES \? Dighehiihan’ ba ine sik 65 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) 3a 1 4]1 1b I 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) ~ 8} 8} 3 
aR RS 24 2 6 2 6 7 
Sugar (granul'd) 3 6 5 64 
Butter tests 12 4 hs oa ty og (Sf 
utter, fresh ... 4 
Butter, salt... | 1 3 } 62) 1 62/5 2 
Cheese... 10 |1 1%]1 «1° 30 
Mivecial. fi 
OCH 4.5... . 9 9 
Standard...... } Sy 5 6 } u 
Eggs (each)...... 2 3 3 99 
Potatoes(per7Ib.) 6} 8 8 30 


—— 








Index, Ail foods, 


weig Jul 
1914=1 _ 138 | 172 


——— TT 
* Mostly Canadian or New Zealand cheese. 
Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


additional business. As a result of this enquiry the 
Association will be able to compile a list of firms in need 

of assistance and a list of 
additional business, and send them to its members. In- 
dividual firms will then be in a position to establish 
contact and to make private arrangements for the taking 
over of, quotas, either in full or in part. By thus acting 
as a clearing house of information, the Association can 
undoubtedly assist individual firms as well as facilitate 
the continuity of production and deliveries. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


rms willing to take on : 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the eleven days ended January 11th, 
1941, total ord revenue was 
£88,991,000, against ordinary expenditure 
of £142,466,000 and issues to sinking funds 
of £418,566. Thus, including all sinking 
fund allocations, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist fe £2,022,151,000, against 
£650,672,000 (including defence loan issues) 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 









“Woso,’ | “Thao,” lenaeal aay 

Revenue Esti- to to | Jan. | ended 

mate, | Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
1940-41; 13, 11, 11, 
1940 1941 1941 

ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... | 510,500) 155,387) 230,952' 82322) 48,873 
Sur-tax . ...... 83,000) 28,930; 35,168) 8,060) 11,900 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ...... 86,100} 59,680) 59,984) 1,000) 1,884 
Stamps......... 19,000} 12,930) 10,378 ta 
Wane crsveceus 70000 20,670} 17,922) 620] 1,687 
BP .Bs. snecscesn ans 47,036 8,253 
Other Inland 

Revenue .. 1,000 640 348 

















Total In. Rev. a 278,237) 401,788,42202) 62,597 
Customs. ...... $09,350! 207,061] 235,881) 3,939] 9,361 
213,550, 103,990] 147,400) 1,750) 4,414 
Total Customs 

and Excise | 522,900] $11,051} 383,281! 5,689) 13,775 


Motor Duties | 35,000) 18,896) 20,000) 6,044) 6,852 

















P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipt) ....... 13,291 4,454 7,300} 600 450 
Crown Lands 1,150 970 840} ... “sé 
Recei from 
Sundry Loans 6,000; 4,786) 1,012; 104 42 
Misc. Receipts | 13,250} 14,303] 22,188) 1338 275 
Total Ordinary 
Revenue .., |13690191| 632,697) 836,409) 55662) 83,991 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 


Broadcasting | 86,222) 63,246) 68,950) 1,000) 2,850 


wee | |] ~  -- —  ] ——--— ] --—- - 

















Total ... |1446413) 695,943' 905,359 56662) 86,841 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, ll 
Expenditure 1939, | 1940, | Week| days 
Esti- to to fended) ended 
mate, | Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
1940-41) 13, 11, 13, 11, 
on 1940 1941 | 1940 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 


of Nat.Debt | 230,000 


202,718) 206,898} 930) 8,839 
PaymentstoN. | 











Ireland 9,400} 5,940} 6,229) ... 299 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600} 6,621] 6,768) 244) 2,347 
—_-_--——} - a se 
Total 247,000' 215,279! 219,895! 1,174! 11,485 


Supply Serv... [3219790 1060327 2630635 42700/130981 


i 
Total Ordinary |3466790 1275606 | 2850530 43874) 142466 
Expenditure 
SELF- BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222) 63,246) 68,950) 1,000} 2,850 


Total .. 13653012 1338852 2910480 44874'145316 
: The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
oans. 

















After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£180,810 to £2,981,893, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £59,444,370 to about £10,961 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 

OTHER IssvEs (NET) OT..ER Receipts (NET) 
P.O. and Teleg. ... 400 | Land Settlement..... 
Overseas “Trade Tithe Act ........c0000 

Guarantees ...... 116 


Apglo-Turk. Arma- 
ments Agreement 44 . 


Ra 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1st to January 11th, 1940, are ;— 














(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 2,850,530 | Ord. Revenue .. 836,409 
Mis. Iss, (net) ... 6,377 | Gross, borr, 2,020,115 
Inc. in balances 587 Less— 
Sinking fds. 8,030 
Net borrowing 2,021,085 
2,857,494 2,857,494 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury Means Trea- 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
_|—— ——/} De- "| Float- 
Date Bank | posita| ing 
Ten- Tap Public} of by | Debt 
der Depts.| Eng |Banks;| . 
land 
1940 
Jan. 18 |7850 ' 689.8 | 53. 2 ¥% i 1528-0 
sept 30 1921-1 91-5 -» 11240 | 2186-7 
5 | 836-0 Not available 
” 12 836-0 ” ” 
” 19 836-0 ” ” 
» 26 | 840-0 | 1145-9] 69-0 | 7-7 1199-5 | 2262-2 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available 
” 9 | 845-0 P ” 
» 16 | 845-0 pa a 
” 23 845- ” ” 
» 80 | 845-0 | 1238-6] 875) .. aig | 2440-5 
Dec, .7 | 845 Not availa 
” 14 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 21 845 0 ” ” 
sles 31 2161.6 | 86°O | 60°5 | 838-0 | 2626°3 
Jan. 111845-0 Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 









Amount 































Date of Average |Allotted 
Tender 
Offered} APPled) a notted 
Rate 
1940 8. 
Jan. 12 65-0 109 0 65-0 |22 2-38 40 
Oct. 4 65-0 122-5 65-0 |20 4-63 42 
io 11 65-0 | 127-0 65-0 |20 460) 37 
on 18 65-0 129-8 65-0 120 461 36 
be 25 65-0 135-3 65-0 |}20 4-41 30 
Nov. 1 65-0 | 147-3 65-0 |20 411 25 
~ 8 65-0 139-6 65:0 |20 4-36 $1 
- 15 65-0 140-8 65-0 (20 4°56 82 
“ 22 65-0 131-8 65-0 |20 6-15 41 
pa 2 65-0 152-2 65-0 120 65-23 20 
Dee, 6 65-0 140-7 65:0 |20 1-00 54 
po 13 65-0 144-0 65-0 [20 1-25 33 
= 20 65-0 130-3 65-0 |20 2-15 38 
a 27 65-0 | 143-8 65:0 {20 1652) 31 
1941 
Jan. 65-0 133 3 65-0 120 2-038 88 
65:0 1347 65-0 (20 2-01 36 







n January 10th applications at £99 15s. — cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday of following week 
were accepted in full. Applications at £09 15s. for 
bills to be paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday were accepted as to about 36 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full, Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday were accepted In full. 
£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
January 17th. For the week ending January 18th 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £15-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2%% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 


| e 
Week 3% Def.| 24% 
ended | ¥-8-C. foute’ | Beads 








Dee. 17 

” 24 

Yin, 7 8,040 | 6,854 
an. 

a 11,830 | 10,674 


to date | 207,465*) 206,035*| 443,951) 20,769 | 17,528 





“ATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 15, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cirein. ... 602,843,477| Other Govt. 
ag 27,398,008 | Other Sees, |. Or iss oer 
"| Silver Coin ... 8,025 
Amt. of Pid. 
beac 630,000.000 
Gold Coin 
Bullion (at 
1688. per 
fine) ......... 241,575 
630,241,575 630,241,576 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Capital 14,553 Govt. Sees. ... 152,31 

Public Deps.* 10708988 a. pps 
aa Securities ... 22,038,332 
Bankers ... 119,203.710 25,757,576 
Other Acets, 54,305.933 Notes Se 27,398,098 

173,609,643 | Coin ......... 761,791 

206,230,302 206,230,302 


* Including Exchequer, ri Banks, Commie. 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 










Both Departmenta 


COMBINED LIABILITING 
Note circulat 
Deposite : 


Total outside liabilities.. 
COMBINED ASSETS 

778,768) — 20,616) 4 86,608. 

3,719] — 1.804) — 4s 


Res. of netes and coin in 
banking department... 
“ Proportion” (reserve 
to outside Habilities in 
Bankg. dept.) ......... 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 




















(£ millions) 
1940 — 
“Jan. | Jan.| Jom. | Jan. 
17 1 8 “ 
Tasue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation | 527-4) 616-9) 610-6) go2-a 
Netes in bankine 
department 52:8 19-6) 27-4 
Government devt 
and securities? ... | 675° *4) 626-5 
Other securitics ...... 4- 8-5 
Silver coin — ......... 0-6 0-0 
0-2 


Gold, valued at s. 0-2 
f. Pr 10 
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Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


THE ECONOMIST 
EXCHANGE RATES 












PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 











































Veek Aggregate 
ended January 1 to 
Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
January 9th and January 15th. (Figures in brackets are par of ace : rot mae cs Ton r 
: 4-02 . Can. $ (4869) 4-43-47; a, 1. Sas ’ , , 
mal rat ten aSuath. tw ton. (Goza) 1790-40. . & om 16-85-96. . | 2940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1941 
a. pesos “13; mail 16-90-1715. a ee eee ee | enn ene 
12-11) The eb” ual cane 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl.) 7-58-62; mail | Working Newcastle. | 1,708 1,705) 3,38 
Seaman, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. “+ Esc. (110) 99-80-100-20. days :— 6 6 ll 11 | Nottingha 455| 489) 1,019 
Panama, $4-02-04 ; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. ppine (peso), 8-09-12 ; mail | Birm’ham voor 3,265 can 5,178} Sheffi bes 790 665) 1,828 
transl Bradf 1,5 ‘ee R ede 
te a 1,536} 1,793} 2,993} 2,607) 10 Towns . | 27,907 
: rward Rates He | 1083] _oas) ato] ere Dutt . [a ae5 
Leicester. | 1,053) 9 y 67 , 1a 
- Liverpool .| 5,824 4,004" 11,570) (7,344 So’th'ptont |... 
‘orward rates month have remained unchanged as follows: America, | Manch’ter '11,475 11,61 aT . 
i om pm.-par. ao 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, | “+, January 6, 1040, and Ji é. 1040, and January 4, 1941. 
4 Bata -par. C begun 3 , , 
ee er tee \ aie given last week were those for the years Jan 1 to December 39, 
1939, and January 1 to December 31, 1940, not to Deeember and December 8 
respectively as stated. ; # 
MAaet RATE MONEY RATES, LONDON # 


Jan. 9, 
1941 


1941 1941 








Budapest. Pen.| 27-82 (d) 


(4) (d) 
7 155* 155* 155° 
Belgrade, Din. | 276- s2{ 200%(g)| 200% (g) 





200°(9) 


The following rates remained 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). 
Jan. 10, | Jan. 11,| Jan. 13, | Jan. 14,| Jan. 15, | Bilis, 60 days, 14% ; la 
1941 1941 1941 


14-13%; Jan. 1 


200°(9) 





3 months, i 
15,14%. Treasury f 

Day-to-day money, }-1}%; Short loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount 
deposits at call, $%; at notice, #%. : 


GOLD AND SILVER By 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 


unchanged between Jan. 9th and Jan. 15th:— 
Discount rates ; o: 

% ; 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, J eet 

bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 3 months, 14%. 


re 








Sofia . 315° $15° 815° 315° 315° 315° fine ounce throughout the week. 
Helsinglors, Mk 193-23 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 In the London silver market prices standard ounce have been as follows:— 
Alexandria, Pst, 97% 978-4 | 973-4 | 978-4 | 979-4 | O78-4 | 978-4 Date Cash Two Mon Date Cash Two Months 
40- 50(b)| 40-50(b)| 40- 50(b)| 40-50(b)| 40-50(b)) 40 - 50(b) d. d. d. d. 
Madrid, Pt. 25-2244 | 46-55(¢)| 46- S5(e) 46- 552) «. S510) ” Sole) ~ ‘B5Ke) Jen. 9 wdoanio’ 23 at Jan. 13 bhechigan at at 
(d) (d) (d) ig DD. ctcccottn 233 : 99 AB cececeees . 
Istanbul, £T ..| 110 ae) eee) eee) ee’ | saat’ | saat ey te 23 23 
Athens, Dr....| 375 515* 5 5 f 
Bocharest, Lei] 813-6 | (@) | @ | @ | @ | @ | @ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
India, Kup. . t18d. 17#- | 17H- | 178- | 17H- | 178- | 17H 
ls* ls lsd 18% lsy% 18% Jan. 8, | Jan. 9, | Jan. 10, | Jan. 11, | Jan. 13, | Jan. 14, 
Kobe, Yen. $24-58d, | 135-14§ | 135-149 | 13]-14§ | 135-148 | 135-148 | 135-145 New York on 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Hongkong, $..|¢ .. Seem) San-aee | Seen | 648-008 | 8el-008 seeeeee | enced 
L..... | $6°800d.| (d) (d) (d) (a) (d) (d) London :— Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
Valparaiso, Pes.| 40 (a) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) NE EO 4038 403% 403 403 403 
Lima, Sol; («) 17-38 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) Switzerland, Fr. . | 23-21 | 23-21 | 23-2 23-2 23-2 23- 
Montevideo, $| t5id. d) (d) d) (d) @) - Italy, Lire ........ 5-05(c)] 5-05(e)} 5-O5(c)| 5-O5(e)| 5-O5(c)) 5-O5{e) 
Singapore, $..| 28d. | 28%- § =r. ‘ 28 74 “r- fr | 280- % | 28%-% | Berlin, Mark ........ 40°05 | 40-05 | 40°05 | 40-05 | 40-05 | 40°06 
Shanghal,$.../ f.. 34- 3i- 3a- Str- | Sis-it | 3% -H Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-85 | 23-86 
Bogota, Pes... a of 6§ 6§ 6§ 6§ 6§ Montreal, Can $ ......... 86-125 | 86-125 | 85-930 | 85-930 | 85-875 | 85-875 
PR, WR: | hionsices acne 23-45- | 23-45— | 23-45— | 23-45—- | 23-45- | 23+45- 
Shanghal, § 5-00 | 5-001 5-0] 5-07 | 5-08 | 5-08” 
6 TE tide an 5: 5-€ 5- . . ° 
Sellers. § Nominal. ¥ Pence per unit of ~o we B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-60t | 23-56t | 23-56t | 23-56t | 23-60t | 23-60t 
(b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5-05 5-05 | 5-06 
(e) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. . ¢ Official buying rate 29-78. (0) Offered. (c) Nominal. 





OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finland appeared in “‘ The Economist "' of Dec. 
9th, 1939 ; Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; Denmark 
and Germany, Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
May lith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 
June 8th ; Switzerland, of June 15th; Java, of 
June 22nd; Greece, of June 29th; Latvia, 
of October 5th; Estonia, of October 26th ; 
iran of Nov. 23rd; 

Hungary, Inter- 


national Settlements, of Dec. i4th; Argen- 
. 2ist; Jugosiavia, Egypt, 
of Dec. 28th; Prague and Australia, of Jan. 
4th 1941; U.S. Federal Reserve, Canada, 
Bulgaria, Japan, New Zealand, Federal Reserve 
Resnetns Member Banks, Portugal, South 
Africa, of January 11, 1941. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan, 
5, 20, 27, 3, 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
6 


Rupee coin ............ 34 300 297 299 
Balances abroad ...... 60 560 572 596 
Sterling securities ...... 1,075} 1,315) 1,815) 1,315 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 383 496 496 496 
Investments ............ 65 67 67 75 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circln.: India | 2,258) 2,254) 2,286) 2,300 
| a eee eee 117 122 127 134 
Deposits : Govts. ...... 108 164 164 178 
Banks 195 499 480 477 

Reserve ratio ......... 59 - 9% |68 -9% 68 -9% 168 -9% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


Sept. | Sept. , Oct. | Oct. 

21, 23, 5, 12, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gittcondediibaansacs 108-5} 108-5} 108-5) 108-3 
Clearing and otherexch.| 20-1) 18-6) 20-2) 21-2 
vetipnehan 139-4) 139- 139-4) 139-4 
Commercial bills. ...... 258-5) 257-4) 250-6) 262-9 
WIEN | inccdcccedscccs 55°8| 55-6) 55-5) 55-4 
Advances ............... 59-9) 63-8) 63-9) 64-7 

LiABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 365-9) 368-4) 368-4) 368-4 
nbcebdidinthibnwedat 150-4) 146-4) 147-6) 151-5 
Clearing & other exch 28-71 28-8] 29-4) 380-0 





BANK OF SWEDEN. — Million kronor 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 

23, 23, F, 23, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold reserve ............ 635-4) 648-1) 637-5) 630-7 

Secondary cover :— 

oo assets ...... 313-7) 704-5) 696-9) 682- 
Oreign assetst ...... 5-9} 701-7] 755-4| 778- 
tae z 49 701-7| 755-4) 778 


mo 


lation ... 1161-9|1370-0/1401-9|1343-5 
313-9] 174-8] 176-9] 209-3 
307-8! 205-2! 236-5! 255-3 


¢ Including “gold abroad not included in gold 
reserve. 


Deposits : Government 
Banks & others 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 83) 


English Clays Lovering.—-Net profit, 
year to September 30th, £96,711 
(£104,117), after taxation, £94,929 
(£104,135). Ordinary dividend 1} per 
cent. (2} per cent.). Leasehold and 
mortgage redemption reserve, £15,000 
(£15,000). General reserve, £10,000 


(£10,000). Carry forward, £61,125 
(£40,368). 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 
York.—Deposits December 31st, 
$953,709,060 ($762,763,244). Total re- 
sources, $1,050,459,262 ($861,154,221). 
Cash, $388,847,897 ($267,372,519). U.S. 
Government stocks, $326,449,037 
($282,493,190). Loans &c. $215,187,558 
($189,415,410). Preferred and common 
stocks, surplus and undivided profits 
$82,734,605 ($82,268,069). 


Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills.—Net 
profit, year to September 30th, £64,926 
(£75,023). Total dividend 8 per cent. as 
before. Carry forward, £53,295 (£53,198). 


Bluemel Bros.—Net profit, year to 
September 30th, £17,107 (£7,878). In- 
come tax and N.D.C., £2,144 (£1,748). 
Employees’ fund, £500 (nil). Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent. (same). Carry 
forward, £2,988 (£1,725). 


New 
1940, 


Monotype Corporation.—Net profit, 
year to September 30th, £38,010 (£44,626). 
Written back for profits on instalments, 
£15,587 (£16,893). Continental business 
reserve, £30,000 (£10,000). General re- 
serve, £25,000 (£25,000). Total ordinary 
dividend 7 per cent. (8 per cent.). 


Imperial Bank of India.—Net profit 
for six months ended December 3lst, 
Rs.33,33,800, against Rs.44,69,835 pre- 
vious half-year and Rs.38,14,477 six 
months to December 31st, 1939. Ordinary 
dividend 12 per cent. per annum, tax free 
(same). Pensions fund, Rs.60,000 (Rs. 
70,600). Carry forward, Rs.38,60,600 
(Rs.39,62,566). 


Union Bank of Australia.—Net 
profit, year to August 3lst, £196,958 
(£225,087). Total dividend 7 per cent. 
as before. Carry forward, £159,809 
(£157,351). Deposits,  £41,549,130 
(£38,744,130). Bills discounted, 
£31,885,921 (£35,483,941). Investments 
in Government securities, £6,460,212 
(£4,060,212). 


Michael Nairn and Greenwich.— 
Net income, year 1940, £186,773 
(£227,019). Total ordinary dividend, 
14 per cent. (15 per cent.). Carry for- 
ward, £62,572 (£63,203). 


North of Scotland Bank.—Net profit 
for 1940, £215,345 (£236,543). Dividend 
unchanged at 16 per cent. Reserve fund, 
£15,000 (Contingencies £35,000), Buildings 
£5,000, Superannuation £10,000, Widows’ 
and Dependants’ fund £5,000 (all un- 
changed). Carry forward, £100,612 
(£102,827). 


Metropolitan Water Board.—Gross 
income, year to March 3lst, 1940, 
£5,526,610 (£5,648,540). Net revenue, 
£2,048,956 (£2,218,154). Interest charges, 
£1,761,367 | (£1,726,471). Redemption 
charges, £626,695 (£592,944), leaving 
deficit £428,118. Debit forward, £361,457 
(credit brought in, £66,662). 
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Ley's Fountain ©. Engnrg. ee ‘ 009 068 
i Latiet (C.) oN. coeadaie sae . 6,817 51,440] 14,331 | 25 
: Millar (A.) & CO. ss.se000. 631 || 230,068 | 227,010) 16 
Ge Pound (John) . Oe ose 4,215 459 15348 aoes Nil 
Rio De Janeiro Flour ...... Gs 146,573 751088 8 3 
Wack ts Jn. 18, 1941 a 1,407 : 
; Week to Jan, 15, ’ 69 669 982 69 609 45 | + 46 1,135 677 
; Jan. 1 to Jan. 18, 1941 31 12,075 565 8,795 12,746 1,032 7,290 363 | + 110 1704 9,353 
t Free of income tax. 
ee rere eeeceesnireesessesnesnenensnsunssssanesesssesnsstenssenenessinsininssnsstenseisheseseneeststeneessstensemnsesineseanesensmemnanee 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS ‘ 
: Rates are actual unless stated per annum or%n cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 
*Int, *Int. . 
) Com Pay- | Prev. ~ Pay- | Prev Int. 
pany or | Total able | Y Company or | Total : Com or 
gy Ie cee tinal vane Fev or tFinal 
dinate BeaeD . % % % % % % # 
| ritish Mutual Bankg. 5 nthe Ipoh Tin Dredging ... | 12}*) <.. |Feb. 6) 123° Brett’ 
) Imperial Bk. of India +12pa = + |$12pa Taquah cad Abeae | ag1) Feb. 19 12) British Pines Ring’. be 
Lloyds Bank **A’’ 6t 12 cen 12 TEA AND RUBBER Clifford Motor ......... 74" 
Da, Rs cee ait 5 nie 5 Amal, Bruas Rubber.. 23¢1 =... ain 2° Coldstream Investment} —... 
Midland Bank ......... 8 16 |Feb. 1) 16 Anglo-Dutch of Java 2 ie ew 2° Daven (C.B.) ete.. 6t 
j National Provincial ... 74t| 15 |Feb. 4) 15 mee Tea.. 4* -» |Jan, 31 3¢ Seanahars Dicaeauahienl 6t 
Northern Bank ** A’’ ce ae pes 9} pa pamsoere ettootecs 5* «. {Feb, 1) 5° Gilbert (D.M.) ...... ee 
Do. “B® .....000 4jpa; ... ie 4ipa  tilalere} Rbr. ee 10 Sun Nil Hall (Ben) & Son... 124t 
North ofScotland Bank} ... 16 eon 16 Kil nghall Rubber ...| 15¢ | 274 ine 124 Laycock Holdings ... 6ifT 
Queensland National | 5p.a.* -. |Feb. 13) Sp.a.* New Sylhet Tea ...... wae see 5* Lovibond (John) ..... 4 
Union Bk. of Australia baa 7 oe 7 Pelmadulla Rubber ... 5 cae oe 4* Manchester oun) ee 2° 
Westminster Bank .. 9t 18 |Feb. 1) 18 Rollo Tea of Ceylon ... 3t 5s — 34 Parker's Burslem Brwy oer 
De. HO: isicdecces 6it | 12} [Feb. 1) 124 Rubber Estates (Ma- Rheostatic Co, ......... 
'y Williams Deacon's MAYS) 2000000 003Pineee ne 6 i 2 River Pilate Invest, . bt 
). Bank A&B ...... 64t | 124 ie 12} Se Maser Bheel Tea Be -» (Jan, $1 Be Royal Dutch Petrolm, | Nil* 
:, MINING Sylhet Tea ............ * 4. jJan. 26 24° Standard Trust......... 3t 
< Electrolytic Zine of INDUSTRIALS Tor Investment ...... 1* 
f Australasia . ......... 6* ves eee 6* Apex (Trinidad) Oil... 174t| 30 wie 30 Weber & Phillips ...... 5t 
ye Gold Mines of Kal- Barratt (W.) & Co. ... 54°| ... |Jan, $1 + Wells (Matthew) ...... 8° 
y _ BOOTHE ... 0002000000 23°; ... sie 33° Bignells .................+ 2 6 ost Ni Wright's Biscuits...... 5* 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) 18 Months. (>) No final dividend was paid for 1939. ‘ 
it 
t 
ty OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
x as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
vy Gross Receipts Agaregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
e oe 4 for Week Recel - | 
: Name is CN i, ssctiintnalichiainiceal Name | Jan. 14,1941 || Name | Jan. 14, 1941 Name | Jan. 14, 1041 * 
1941 | + or — Sec'nd Br.t | 18/3 bid _ ||Nation’!D.| 9/74—10/74 ||Key. Gold | 8/4j—0/104 
pment ee eer ne nee 1 then eer a t/a eo 10/104—12/44 
New Brit 6—8 /6xd ed lec 12/3—-13/Oxd 
t BA. = Br ol 2 Jan. ‘ $e ten aee + ieee Invest Tr. | 8/6—10/0* |/Univ. 2nd | 11/0—13/6 ||Met. & Min. 10/0 1176 
8 BA. Westone ~|= 42,18 — Bk.-Insur. | 14/0—15/9* ||Inv. Flex. | 9/0—10/8 |/CumIny... | 13/3—14/9 
t. 3, A. TD coseeeeee 4)  $663,000;— 70,000 Tasasanee 13/6—15/3xd*||Inv. Gen. | 12/0—13/9 ||Producers...j 5/6—6/ 
Canadian Pacific ...... 1 7| $3,140,000) + 706,000 6/3* || Key, Fle o—10/3 D f 
9 Central Argentina 27 4} $1,419,800|— 91,600 eee sats ee cara lime teen y ent oar 
0) ' te Set. B.1.1.T.| 10/0—11/6* ||Key. Cons, | 8/4)-—9/10$ |/Orthodox... 7/3 
. ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
2 
3 Statistics for December,. 1940 (on basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
1, 
r- Value Working 
Mine and Group ae or | Profit |Costs per|| Mine and Group 
™ | Output fine oz. 
it 
id £ ete % 
d, Anglo-Amer. Corp. Cent. Mng.- 
zs Brakpan ........ 140,000] 257,986] 100,029/102 11-2)| New Modder......... 
. Daggafontein .... | 161,000) 391,226] 223,267| 72 1-9|| Nourse .......0.-00-0 
t Daggafontein | 75,000) 165,866] 66,734/100 5-4|| Rose Deep,....... 
n- . Af. Land ...... 115,000} 264,826] 149,648, 73 1-1/| Transvaal G.......... 
12 Springs rr ere 165,000} 373,664; 200,147) 78 0-8 ; 
Springs ....., 92,000} 167,133] 65,257|102 6-6 Gen. Mini 
- Cent. Mng.-Rand M. Fine ozs Sons... 
0 Co oh sesemidgin 73,637\110 11 
’ Crow eee venees 000 63,118,127 9 
oe 5 Ge... 356 84,123] 825,583| 90 9 || Venterspost ......... 
e | Eo st 8 
on Geldenhuis |... 68,000} 8,654] 15,162)133 1 somiedah 
serous 8,255|114 ” sees 
eat 5 woo 
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Year 1941 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 











iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
a|| Guest Keen &e. Ord, £1 || 22/6 ant 
mie $5 Si] se Tet G || Haddelds 10' -- ~ ifs 
Console 24% .« 77 eee 
= 312 6f|| 12/6 1} a|| Powell Duffryn £1 ...... 
iit 103 ogee Se fart, 1967)... = + 23 4 6¢ ~ Bh cies 
Ve LPR MKSO nce uee 
r bo Do. 1944-49...... || 100 aa 311 2 43/- 134° Staveley Coal, ete. $1 .. 
a Do oe eerste | 2. 8 2 af 44 forks 
10sg | 98 |] tose | 103), || Do. Bt% te “12 8 8 5p b || Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
112 «| :107 108% | 107 Do. 5% 1044-64 ...... || 108 13 6 ot Sie Pea tee 
col Ya | seh rma tie tees fat | fda a " 
98 . eee : 
I 05 || pol | oof || Fund: 3% 1930-09... eT 13 2 OT SH) So Bal Sell costa da P. elon 
1ig | 2059 |] 114d | 1138 |) und: ae Moe ta 101 | 2. | 2 7 10K] 32/- | 31/7 7 | @e uids £1 ............ 
- 4 iol 1008 Ft Oss tebe w» |} 101 “" 1228 14] 27/6 | 261% 5 b| 2ha || English Swg. Ctn. £1 
1 100 100i | 100. || War Bas. 2% 1945-87 || 100. wh 2 8 8. es Ae: nits 2 ¢ Lancs. Cotton Corp. 
112, | 105% |} 112 111} || Victory is 4 12 ~ 133 9 sone @ Belwins C1. 
101 | 9S |] 101g | 2009 || War b. 3% 0s 0 “ 13 7 ofl| 40,18) 40/- |} 10 ¢| 10 ©|| Associated Elec. £1 ..... 
1034 | 934 || 103} | 103, || War L, Sh% af 1952... |] oe | <i | 3 620|| 85- | 826 || 15 5| 6 a|| British Insulated £1. 
805 | 80 so; | Set O8 3% 6b 936-0 04 34 2] 656] 626]| 106] 5 a nders £1.........-... 
oe * = ee Teas 100 “13 0 Of] 183] 176 7}4| 12} || Crompton Park. A 5/- 
at or tee, 1 tof pawn a 71 810 5 || 209 | 289] 10 e| 10 ¢|| Engtish Electric £1 ...... 
ee ee he Fi eee ery 97 812 2|| 7§3| 77 || 20 ¢) 20 || General Rlectric £1... 
CE oe senaiall “ 0 
115 | 105 112 | 1118 Do. 41% 1956-68 111} 812 3 || 45/- | 44/ 7b) Tha ni « ere 
ustria, 5% 1945-75 . 105 313 1]|| 34/3] 33/6 5 b| 8 a|| Clyde Valley Elec. £1 . 
107, | 101 105 | 104 [1A vo : 112 217 4/| 33/- | 326 || 10h¢| 8 a@|| County of London£1 . 
112, | 1055] 112 | 1115 |] Canada 6% ieso-00 |”. || 108 Str ot seul 3.61] ols] s00|] Bemmeseees #3... 
110g | 106° |] 108 | 07h | Migerte 6% 10 108 318 o|| 14113} 146 || 126! 2$a|| Gas Light &C. Si 
105; | 100 || 105$ | 104 || N. Zealand 5% 1946... || 105 3 2 8|| 289 | 28/- || 5°6| 2a|| Lancashire Elec, £1...... 
1 103 107% 107 8. Africa 5% tn45-75 107 26. 7h 25'6 44 b : © || North-East Elec.£1... 
Corporation ns ay, SO). ee oe ee eee 
110% | 104 107 107 Rir’hain 5% 1946-56 ... 107 : - : — = a ae oe ae ae 
oe "= > ost emoen % 1054-64. os 3 9 565i] 356 | 33/9 5 6} 38 a/|| Yorkshire Electric £1 ... 
4b 7% =: = ey 2% . = o2 3 7 8 ' Motor and Aircraft 
106 | 97 =|] 2088 | 208 |) Meads. 90% les7~08 |) 102 143} 139 || 30 ¢| 4s || Austin 5/--.......0.--.. 3/9 |... 
A 44%, Sta. Bas a3 _ 579 16 6 16/- 6e¢ 74 ¢ || B.S.A. Ord. £1... 16/3 . 
- oe | et eee eine > | ssile1supll 99] o- | 6 8] 4 a|| Bristol Aero. 10/- 9/9 
= ” = o SPs os 11014 On| 28.9 | 280 1] 1. 12} ¢ || De Havilland Air.£i ... || 28/9 |... 
= : 6) BO ee oe ae 233 | 1 13.3 | 129 || #12}¢| ¢10 ¢ || Fatrey Aviation i0/-... || 12/9 | —3a 
$0 - = So Eeypt Usined 4% pia sit 41] 418 2{] 1743] 15.9 5 ¢ ¢ || Ford Motors £1 .. ... . tt 17/— | +60 
2 12 20 20 i. 20 a jel 14,9 | 14- || 1796] 15 a@|| Hawker Siddeley (/-). 14/— | —6d 
33 veooee |] S24 —4 11618 6 || 51/-| 5078]} 2a] 12)0]|| Lucas, J. (£1) 52/6 |+1/10} 
= Ps oy 58 || Portuquese 3% . ........ 56 0 0 63,9 613 25 e| 2 e Leyland Motors £1 ...... 65/— | +2/6 
7 37} 45 45 |i Spanish 4% ............... 8 16 10 25/- 246 45 ¢| @e orris Motors 5/— Ord 25/- BB 
57k 7 f : ; - 76/3 73/ 5 a| 15 6|/ Rolls-Royce £1 ......... i . 
Ch’ge Yie 11,73} 11.3 22h¢) 25 ¢ || Standard Motor 5/- 11/6 
Year 1941 Jan. | since | yan 14 Shi 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 10 14, |, Jan 1941 || 11863) 186 4 ¢| 5 e¢|| Furness, Withy ac. 18/6 os 
High | Low 1941 | 7, ‘41 216 20/6 2a| 5yd P. & O. Def. £1 ‘“ oe —6d 
17,74 7)/- 5 ¢| 5 e¢|| Ro nes £1 ... ee 
5 ‘ | tha. 5 Zz Nil y- | 86 || Nite| Nile||Un on Castle Ord. €1 -.. |} 8/6 
8 7 . x I Nil on how 
estern Urd. ...... 36 +2 1914 6 10/3 | 10/- 6c 4 ¢}, Allied Sumatra £1 ...., 10/3 oes 
2 at 2 b| abe no st -- 87 +1 1514 O|] 17,3 | 166 4 6| 2 a|| Anglo-Dutch £1 ......... 16/9xd| —2a 
: N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955 535 | +3419 7 Off 80;- | 28,9 746| 2a||Jokal (Assam) £1 ....... || 30/— |... 
> 3 ; ; 2 ; Lae 4% tet Pt cae 373 | +3 (1013 3]} 3A 3/1h|| 6 6] 4 a@|| London Asiatic 2/-...... 3/1} 
15} 13 Niic|} tbe || LMS. Ord. .............. 15 +1 |10 0 of] 26 26/- 6b) 38a Rubber Trust el, Mbicsiaed . “a 
41 36 4c 2a 4% Pt. 1923. 2 + 10 : ° 2/4} i Ve 5B e D ae fe aint +1) 
oe ee eS iiton trans, 6%" |] 33, | 2. [410 9 |] 40a] 35/- |] 20 €| 5 ¢|| Ancio-Irantan £1......... 40/7) | 43/1 
12} 10 Nile if ¢ || Southern it is 11} +3 j)1017 6 25,- ze 6 1234} 17} || Apex (Trinidad) 5/—.... || 25/-xd)+ 10} 
62 44} 5 ¢| 2ba]| Do. 5% Pf. Ord 51} +5/914 0 bs 3 ss 6 18 b e a Burmah Oil el... Ses ated 3 2/6 
a ee einai | | Reon eh he 71% || Trinidad Leaseholds £1, || 60/74'| +744 
? mvs ; 58/9 519 0 Miscellaneous 
— ons “ .s % . onan taaeed ibe 3405 3 ll 0 60 '- 58/1} 736 5 a|| Assoc. P. Cement £1 . 58/9 | +1/3 
6} op 445! 3} 0|| Bk. of Australasia £5 ... 6} 6 3 0 28.6 27,0 °° b Nite Barker (John) £1 got = sei 
1 Sf) 3 See ore asf 512 vel 42- | 41- |” 896] 8 all Brit. Aluminium £1 . 41/3 
om ae zal 76 Darviege Bank £1 ©... 66/~xd|4+-10d | 4 4 9 || 89103] 87/6 nehe t17}\ ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 90/- | +2/6 
8% | Bh 5 b| 5 ai Chtd. of India €5......... 83 +4] 519 0 || 65 74] 626 7 a| 10 6 British Oxygen £1... 65/- | +1/3 
47/6 476 5 a 5 || District B.glfy.pd. . 48/9xd +2/8 42 0 582 2 4 ¢ 4¢ = le & " ir. Hdg. Stk. . ;: + 1 
£795 | £74} £246] £2) || Hongkong and 8. $125 £73) | +£2|6 7 0 tt St. liga) 15 6 Carreras” A Ord. £1 ... sty v8 
49/6 48 6 6 a 6 5 || Lioyds £5, £1 pd. ...... 46/6xd —1/4 5 3 0 a= 31/64 9e¢} We ve u a rataeatnasace® = +1] 
7 74 7a 7} © || Martins £20, £25 pd 7ixd) +h 5 10 . oaitt Nile} Nile oS us. Ind. 10/- ae ue 
ar ae a] $5] miata Tr tie oy BS] 5 |) 2 o/s aliRemrtzaad’ = | 
5 Na ‘ 0% - 3 a@|) Forestal Land £1......... 23/f ose 
set si 8 d| 8 all N. of Ind. eas eat £124 pd. 32 +4/6 5 0 4} 4} 20 6| 7$4/|| Gallaher Ltd Ord. £1 . 43 det 
62/- 59:6 Tha 74 5 || Nat. Prov. £5, x1 pd. 58/6 —2/6;5 5 0 20.6 19 44'| 15 a| 10 b/|| Gestetner (D.) 5/- . 19/4} ve 
416 410 A 8} } || Royal Bk. of Sco nd. . : rr 0 oft evn 5 a 20 4 sorte & Cros, Df. £1 esle ae 
436 4138 34 6} 6 || Uniun Discount £1 ...... > 4 4 0 { 27/6 5 b 2a a DR <2 ccschacadesan 27/ oa 
73}— 72.6 9 «a 9b Wesmite. £4, £1 pd. 7l/6xd' —-9d | 5 0 0 10/74 ioral I as ine oes ben ads 10/74 eee 
nsurance ‘ ce p . Smetmg zi ...... ‘ oe 
22 21} | 50 b| 40 ai Alliance £1, ally 08. -.. 22} - [400 5% | 4h t15) 6 74a imp. Tobacco £1 . ...... 5 oes 
10 10 6/-6| 4/6a|| Atlas £5, £14 pe 4 - 5 5 0 ott! $40) $2.25¢ | $2,000 Inter. Nickel Basis ctcsas $39 — $1} 
67/6 65/6 2/-d 16a Men. Acedt, £1, 5/- pd. 67/ bs 5 3 9 24,3 2s 3 546 Nila || Lever & Unilever £1 23/9 eee 
23) 23% 10/-6| 10/~a@ || Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. 23) * 4 > 0 48 - 43 9 10 e 5 a}| London Brick €1 ......... 48/9 +3/9 
134 13k || t25 6| t22) @|| Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ..... 13 -» | 311 Ot] 726 | 726 || 15 6] 5 a|| Lyons(J.) Ord. £1. . 72/6 co 
12 12 6/-a| 6/-6 |) Pheenlx £1, fy pd. ...... 12 +3144 16 0 36 $4] 35.9 234 b 15 a oo Spen. ‘A’ ‘b/- 36/3 eee 
20} 19} || t84-075e tl2}a || Prudential £1 A. ..... 20 -- | 4 5 Ot] 3H | 8h aS 6 a|| Metal Box £1... 34 ose. 
73 7 19 b - a || Royal og 7 +i : i . ox +4 : : : 1236 a - RES OR +e 
Th 7 3/36) 3'3a@)) Royal £1 ts t 5} ie 2 : eel sae 5 ss Hy a postin : ohnsou 10/-... ae + l~ 
" ey eee ah me A s7i3'| s5- || 1248] 2pell Spillers Ord. 41 57/6 42) 
- - Ss . ee ! 
149 | :139 4 a| 6 b/| Debenture C stk. rh 140 +10 7 0 0 7) as 3$a| 10 b Tate and Lyle £1.. a7/- Se 
160 & b 5 a} Invest. Trust ie: sokeeh ul : 2 6 : 5 b 5 a ling, Thos. £1 . : ea 
fae 139} 7 6| 8 a@|| Trustees Corp. Ord. 137)xd| +1]7 4 O}} 1813} 1814] 20 ¢€| 6 e|| Triplex Safety G.10/-... || 18/1h | ... 
ma oe 5 Oo) oe een ee | Le caral oe fl seal Ulslteenatoesar.” lone (+i 
, ° © see ‘ 
115/6 | 114/- 75 a} T15 6 || Bass Ratclitf Ord. 8... 115/- See 3 9 6F 45 6 44/- a i b || United Dairies £1... ..... 45/— an 
45/6 44/6 13 6 $ a@|| Charrington £1 .......... 45/- +6d |/7 2 0 24 - 22/6 224¢)] 2840 || United Molasses 6’8...... 23/9 | +1/3 
47/6 46/- li b 5 a|| Courage Ord. £1 ......... 47/6 +1/6); 614 6 21/6 21/3 6 ¢| 6 ¢|| Wall Paper Def. £1 . 21/3 sah 
663 | 65 || 10 6| 6 @)| Distillers Ord. eae 66/3 | +6d | 418 0 || 543 | 533 || 50 6] 20 a@|| Woolworth Ord. 5/- 53/9 oa 
713 | 606 || IL @| 14 6]| Guinness Ord. £1.. 70/~ [7 2 9 Mines 
eos | 68 7ea| 15 || Ind, Coope & Alip.£1 ... |} 70/— | +1/-| 6 8 0 || 4813) 45/- || 95 ¢| 95 ¢]|| Ashanti Goldfields 4/-... || 46/3 | +7id 
6t/- | 636 8 a| 13 6|| Mitchells & Butlers £1. 63/6 | 6d | 613 0 7/9 7/9 i3} a ma? Burma Corp. Ks.9 ...... 7/9 | — 
45/0 | 44/8 6a) lid maneay Combe Def. £1 || 45/9 | +6d | 7 8 0 7 _ = a R. . . ate. of 5. At. £1. = +1/3 
ron, Coal _— 5 @ ‘rown Mines 10/— ...... + 
40/3 | 40/- 76) ¢a Baboock & Wijdus : gl... |} 41/8 | 41/315 6 6 5} 43 Nile | Nite || De Beers (Def.) £24 4 + 
4/9 46 || 10 ¢] 10 e|] Baldwins 4- ~.......... || 4/6 v- | 817 3]] 87/6] 369 || Iga} 11%6]| Randfontein £1 , 18 a 
42/-'| 40/- 11pd 34 @ || Bolsover Coll, £1......... 41/10}| 1/10)) 7 3 0 8k 7% 25 a| 15 6|| Rhokana Corp. £1 ...... 8 +4 
268 | 25 7h|| tlO b| tS @|| Brown(J.) Ord. 10/- ... || 25/7) | .. | 517 ofl] 146 18; {7 10 a| 10 }|| Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- || 14/9 | + 
6'6 6/3 6b) 4a Cammell Laint 5/- séaiad 6/6 714 0 7 75 @| 70 6/|| Sub Nigel 10/-............ 7 i 
19/6 | 19 44 5 6| 3 «|| Colvilies Ord. £ 19/4} 8 5 0 6 | 5/6d 2/¢e Union Cp. 126 fy. pa é 4 
17,9} 17/6 0 ¢ Ze bocman Land Ged. ‘21... |] 17/6 8 0 0 34 N N Ww. 3 + 
(a) * Fant Sees. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (¢) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. 
ig) Werkea on 225% beste. (é) Annas per share. (j) Yield worked to average redemption—end 1960. k) Based on 
(m) free of tax. yp owe Annaler Sg (0) For 15 months ty Decetuter 1 
poy br 0 per cent. out of capital reserve. (p) Yieki worked on a» 2) per cent, basis, (¢) Worked on 66% basis. ¢ Free of Income Tax. 
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ee ae 


8. d. 8. d. 
Gi.Mt (elb.fob ve 27 6 37 9 
ay FOWL (Aer os 14 7 13 2 18 2 
eo 2 6 2B 6 
vie, 
Oats (¢) mise 12 1) 12 0 
Maize, La Plats ai ed 
MEAT —Beef, per 8 . . . Ste eee eee eens 
English long sides pesecndeh iat 6 0 6 e 
Imported hinds .. eves : ‘ . ‘ “eee 
Mutton, per 81b.—Englih insane 80 8 6 Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle) 4 % 
epested ....--snphiadin: 68> ee 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ......... 0 6 
Pork, English, Dov Tits cutsiie 113 6 118 & ann tar ee od od 
Me Car Ct —GEOUD weneaseee 118 6 118 6 Meet... at b& % 
OTHER FOODS os a a 
BUTTER (per cwt)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected Sg — me et 
CHEESE (per ont.) Australian Sener 37 37 
Home Produced ........--.:-- 99 2 9 2 Ca cord. average aloe Whiks 298 —-398 
oo BBR tr iS ecsepetetmiecs a ae eee N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 
am ae negen ccttsconvccees’ we O° 2B 0 "a Warp .. 45 45 
Geen csscmenarsctcacehivind ae ee 56's super carded 39 
6 0 67 0 average carded ......... 31 31 
COFFEE (per ows) 44’s prepared ................ 293 293 
Santos supr. ¢. srees a sem. MINERALS 
Costa Rica, medium to good . nf 8 0 oa ; GOAL (per ton)— s. @ «8. a 
120)—English ......... 82 6 32 6 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 31 7 31 7 
0008 (pee ee eel 64 0 64 0 ao t 32 4 32 4 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 27 Of 27 OF 
8 0 tRON AND STREL (per. ton)— 
English, King Edward .. 8 6 bo 0 Dg tye SECO wceecs 128 0 128 0 
SUGAR (per owt) Middles wsssceee BIZ 6 812 6 
prot. at. heavy 290 6 200 6 
ee ree : 7 | anaes om 
REFINED jae L8 (per ton 
6 bags ...... 40 6 6 ULFERROUS METALS (per ton) /0 62 
eS ee ee nee Tin—Standard cash ......... ee Reese ibe 
West India Orystallised ...... { as ae Three months ......... 240/0/0 239/13 0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.}— Lead (d)—Soft foreign, 25/0/0 25/0 
Indian stemmed and =} : | 8 if i, (d)—G.0.B., spot...... nee #5/18'0 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-f 010; 0 10 190/0/0 190 
ae cot ee ES Nickel, home delivery ......... 198/0 105,0/0 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese 87/010 87/0 
COTTON (per Ib. = . d, Wolfram, Empire ......per unit  2/10/0 2/10/0 
” Ge Ra 2-13 12-10 a ver othe 48/070 48/0/0 
Yarns, 32's Twist 15-82 15-90 Quicksilver . ~-per 76 tb. 48/0 0 
» CE ceineans 17-07 17-15 a: 
” 60's Twist (Egyptian)... 26-50 26-20 | @OLD, per fine ounce . 168 ‘6 168 ‘6 
Cloth, $2 in. Printers 116 yds. 8. 4. d. SILVER ( (per ounce)— 
16x 16, $2’s & 50’s...... 24 Sa Cash . 011i 011} 


tr ton net r jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d. 
‘2 Including tagest Gety a En 2S 


ine 1s. 64. on tun. 


(b) Higher Pool prices in some zones, 
(e) ‘Average weeks ended Jan. 4th and Jan. Lith 







oreo, 


19/0 
5 5/0/0 
5/50 5/5 
12/10/0 ~— 
. @ «& @ | 
08 oO 8 
0 0 
om 8 OM 
0 56 Oo St 
0 7 0 7 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— oo 
1 6 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib................ 3 is 3 is 
Shoulders ..............ccccc0cece cee 2 0 2 0 
Insole Bellies 1 2 1 2 
PETROLEUM PRO a . a 
PRODUCTS 
England @ Wales 1 9 i 9 
” Veg On por 9 it ° tit | 
a 
(>) Automotive gas oll, in bull, ee 
Fuel in bulk ex. instal 
oll, ex 
Furnace 0 af 0 at 
n/0/ 25/0/0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American . eaten 30/0/0 30/0/0 
RUBBER tbh.— s @ ss. 4. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 1 0} 61 OF 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 87/10/0 87/10/0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 2210 2&2 10 
VEGETABLES OF.8 ton net 
Linseed, ra — 41/10/0 41/10/0 . 
ao . eevee 44/6/0 44/5/0 
seed, crude . -- S1/2/6 31/2/6 
sovescsseseeee §9B/8/8.  S8/8/6 
20/15/0 20/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, 1 Indian...... 7/770 3867/7 
"La Plate (oo) (new) 11/10/0 11/12/6 


18/11/83 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 























186/11/3 | 


‘© Price ts at buyers’ premises. 


Jan. 7, Jan, 14, Jan.7, Jan. 14, J von} 14, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 my 
GRAINS {ver bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per B, cont. Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. rae. Cents 
Wheat, Chigaco, May............. 87 87 eet: t St. Louis, spot .. 7°26 7°25 i Mid.-cont. crude, 
» Winnipeg, May ......... 77 77 MISCELLANEOUS (per 1b.)— UI Coe ccc ehaseuarear 102 
Maize, Chicago, May ............ 62 62 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Jan. ...... 4°85 4:97 Rubber. NY, smkd. sheet spot 204 194 
Oate, Chicago, May ............... 37 36 Coffee, NY. cash—- Feb.-Mar. 20% 19 
Rye Chidago May ...... distepveki 47 SM sch ani sosesebaricc see af i i) N.¥., Cuban Cent., 96 
S leiesbie aa 453 Santos, NO. 4 sccecccccvcse 7 7 ey 2:91 2°96 
METAL per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 10-60 10°45 Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
Tee Connecticut ............. 12°00 12-00 Cotton, Am, mid., Jan. ......... 87 10-29 ba, Mar. ............... 0-714 0°77 | 
NY. Straits, spot . Sicciea 60°10 50-10 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Jan. ......... 36 6-67 fab inde of staple com- 
N.Y., spot .. etiaecs 5-50 Lard, Jan. 5:12) 9-5 274 Dec. 31, 1931=100 1728 178-4 | 
} 
| 
' 
BANK AND DISCOUNT COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED MARTINS BANK LIMITED | 
(£ thousands) (£ thousands) 
Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., 
$1, 31, 31, 31, Dec. Dee, Dee. Dec. | 
LIABILITIES 1989 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 $1, $1, 31, a 
: £ £ £ LIABILITIES 1989 ©1940 ASSETS 1939 ©1940 
atl Linphbdeogudidsbce 1,000 1,000 | Cash ........ccceeeceeeees 680 679 ‘ ¢ € 2 
labdedatonce Sialic 1,000 1,000 British Government 
Loans, " deneeiia, ete> 31,182 37,618 securities ............ 5,788 13,582 Capital ..ccceeccceseeeees 4,160 4,160 Cosh at Bank of Kagiand 12,478 14,817 
Bills re-discounted .. 1,087 586 Other securities ...... 52 55 os cacgialiinnnlalne 3,600 3,600 ith other banks ......... $566 4,771 | 
Rebate on bills dis- Bills discounted ...... 27,805 26,045  Djvidend............-..0. $12 BED TBE Ci aicssccscnesecesso sense 8,580 6,140. 
counted. »............. 195 202 s and sundry Carry forward............ $31 $48 | With banks abroad........ 166 12 
Profit and loss ........: 237 246 BOGOR, isessesnsscandee 281 241 Deposits a 110,420 128,318 | STE 6,255 6,460 | 
ee N in circulation Treasury deposit receipts -— 9,000 
Total ......... 34,601 40,602 Total ......... 34,601 40,602 IED barssctrcactk 20 | Bills discounted............ 908 = 568 
Acceptances ............ 1,722 905 | Investments ............... 34,172 46,627 | 
NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED Endorsements, ete 6,002 7,808 a ies nresenetn “ae —_ 
(£ thousands) Other assets,................ 722 4 8§=68886 
Dee Dec Dec., De. — ioueanarcsdont a 2,747 2,846 
*? ? 31, coeptances - 
LIABILITIES ‘os 1940 ASSETS i 1940 dorsements, ete.......... 7,724 8,808 
& 
Capital paid up ...... 1 1 OWE 6. ssesssernsedsenees 1220 «(1,488 
Reserve fund»... 150 1380 | Investments 507s 18/508 
Rbredteici “Sar See 35,008 
Profit and loss eivtes ai "306 rn 100 oe a Bee ota) 36,5061 
racemes Naish wget roel aro EE csaxsoosanonnbe 140,566! Total ......6.00.0. 1 
Total... 58,677 50,948 Total... 69,677 6S Total ann 
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elephone : Mansion House 8151 (! 
Telegrams : “ Alexanders, Stock-London.” T M (3 Hines) 
# 
} CAPITAL (Authorised) - - - £1,800,000 : 
i Subscribed £1,800,000 
t £200,000 in £2 (fully-paid 6 per cent.) CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES 
i £1,600,000 in £2 ORDINARY SHARES (£1 paid) 
Paid-up, Preference Shares £200,000 | 
1 Paid-up, a aap Shares £800,000 
i ; Reserve Fund . £1,000,000 
; Se ce ee RUNES ee eS mS TERRE 
4 | Directors : ; 
7s > COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL (Chairman). 
, j i GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
ee 7 ROBERT ALEXANDER. 
re MARK DINELEY. : 
. | ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.8.0., 0.B.B., A.D.C. 
‘s 3 Sim AUSTIN EDWARD HARRIS, K.B.E. 
' : FRANK NEWCOMB. 
| . MANAGER—FRANK NEWCOMB. ; 
; i Jom? SuB-Maxaoens—K. J, BOWIE, A, MACNAGHTEN SeoReTARY—P. ©. TONG. 
i; | iontal 
; i SEVENTY-THIRD REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS rate of 20 per cent. per me for the oo Te". mating 17) per cent. tor 
is | To be submitted to the Shareholders at the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING | ‘he year, carrying forward to next accoun 
: to be held at the Offices of the Company, 24 Lombard Street, in the City of During the year Mr. B. F. Crewdson resigned his ae | as Sub-Manager of 
i ; kanten, @ on Wednesday, the 22nd day of January, 1941, at Two o'clock in the porte Te and ag KE. J. Bowie and Mr. A. Macnaghten have been appointed 
: Atte Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the eames nt of the affairs The Members of ‘he Board retiring by rotation are Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell! 
f f ot _ Company oe uw) peer ending an yy a a bette and Mr. Robert Alexander. who, being elivible offer themselves for re-election. 
Ps, & Accounts, inclu balance brought forw: am year, an r The ioeee ot the Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., who retirein 
i a provision for bad and doubtful debts, taxation and contingencies, show a gross | 4 cordance with the Articles of Association, offer themselves for re-appointment. 
ef & profit of £582,312 9s. 11d. Allowing rebate of interest on bills not yet due, The Dividends will be payable on and after 28rd inst 
ty 2 amounting to £201,706 8s. 0d., and deducting current expenses and inte rim | By rd: f 
He dividend, there remains a balance of £251,570 Os. 6d. | y Onder of the Boast, 
ct = Out of this sum the Directors have transferred £5,000 to the Clerks Widows’ P. C. TONG, Secretary. 
‘i; 2 Pension Fund and recommend the payment of a dividend on the Preference 24, Lombard Street, London, B.C.3. 
i : Shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and on the Ordinary Shares at the 13th January, 1941. 
qa. mo a ence ceenee nce cence nee 
2 
i Dr. "Profit and Loss Account, for the Year ending 31st December, 1940 Cr. 
Hy oma Pekcafuostlinliaaitbediaesad nics 
ue is £ a. d. £ 8. d. 8. d, £ s d 
1 " To Directors’ Remuneration 8,972 13 6] By Balance navapueceruans from 31st December, 
a bf , Current Expenses, including Salaries, Rent 151,000 9 0 
F ty and Rates and all other charges . 58,973 7 11 , om Profits for the , after provision for { 
at ty » Transferred to Clerks Widows’ Pension Fund 5,000 0 0 a debts, Taxation and Con- 
e i ” Balance ap ed as follows— and £194,600 148. Od. Rebate 
ie Interim nd paid last July— leas tomes from last year ... ... 431,812 9 11 
ff Preference . 6,000 0 6 Lesa— ~~qh } + ghee ete., not due 
He Ordinary 60,000 0 0 at close of year . 201, 706 8 «(0 ! 
oa ie Dividend for the final half-year- ——————amee  2IOG5G 1 il P 
{i i Preference 6,000 0 0 ‘ 
; Hl Ordinary 80,000 0 0 | 
as 162,000 0 0 : { 
¥ Carried forward 160,570 0 6 1 
4 ————-—— 312, 812,570 0 6 6 | 
8 i £380,516 1 11 111 a | £380,516 1 LI 
#4 i Balance brought down £160,570 @ 6 j 
ti 3 - —_ — — on Se eens { 
4 = 
i Dr. BALANCE St "SHEET, 31st Devmniber, Cr. ‘ 
te : icine tian aria ata i re d 
i ‘ £ s. d. £ r £ s. d £ 8. 4. \ 
}; z To Authorised Capital, 900,000 Shares of By Cash at Bankers 679,179 16 10 f 
es : £2 each on a bai £1,800,000 0 0 se — a oe Securities oe 581,750 0 0 
uy Of which there have been issued— 24 68,160 11 10 13,636,909 t1 10 t 
a 100,000 £2 6% Cumulative Pref- , Bills Discounted (including Bills Re- ‘ 
"iS erence Shares, fully ; 200,000 0 0 discounted per contra) and Short- 
Hf 400,000 2 Ordinary Shares, G1 ated Maturities |. 26,044,086 6 4 . 
43 3 . ove eee eee ’ 9 Securit ccoun 240,845 5 
a with a reserve liability of £800,000. — noes Sundry A ta . iis ‘ 
ia ; see ee 1,000,000 0 0 Y 
8.4 , Reserve Fund sap ay, 1,000,000 0 0 
i 4 , Loans, Deposits, Contingency and . 
other Accounts sis 37,617,721 0 6 \ 
i i , Bille Re-discounted ... ; ; 536,887 6 5 
:. 3 (Of the above Liabilities to the —————— $8,158,558 6 11 « 
fe mans of £37,725,768 38. 2d. are 
-* 4 secured on certain assets per contra.) | 
iG , Rebate on Bills Discounted ... 201,796 8 0 } 
i 4 , Balance of Profit and Loss 246,570 0 6 : 
# : — V 
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: = COLIN F. CAMPBELL . 

‘ P. ©. TONG, Secretary, AUSTIN. E. HARRIS | Directors i 

; ERIC GORE BROWNE i 

eee - a ee nents 

4 J cre CM eat st ee . 

. " AUDITORS’ REPORT. 2 
i © report to the Members that we have obtained all the information and ex we have ulred. examined the secur Bilis 

J hand and verified those in the hands of Depositors. In our opinion the Balance properly arews: 80 sath exiabit a true and De ncett dae otal iaoke ¢ ] 

= & “aT affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as « Gown ty ee Oe eae 7 

cnt. } a tess. PRICE, WATER OUSE & oo, d 

5s f 
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